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THE R. E. A. IN ACTION 

HREE days of concentrated think- 

ing. Three days of conferences and 
discussions. The major committees and 
the Board of The Religious Education 
Association have held their autumn meet- 
ings. On October 29th the Sub-Com- 
mittee of Review and Reference of the 
Research Committee, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Holt, Starbuck, Faris, Artman, 
and Dr. Cavan, met; on October 30th and 
31st, for three entire sessions, the Ad- 
visory Committee, whose members now 
number eight, (Deans Kent and Kelly, 
Professors Smith, Elliott, Artman, Baker, 
President Murray and Dr. Gamoran) 
held meetings; on the morning of Octo- 
ber 31st the Editorial Committee, consist- 
ing of Professors Coe, Weigle, Lobin- 
gier, Artman, and Dr. Hites, met; just 
before noon the Executive Committee 
met, and from 12:30 until 4:00 the 
Board, with very few members absent, 
heard reports, discussed issues, carried 
motions. 

Clear-thinking, perception of future 
needs, interest and enthusiasm character- 
ized these gatherings. 

The four major committees of the or- 
ganization are in full swing. Each has 
thought through and is finding its field 
of work; each is thinking out its relation 
to the other committees and to the Asso- 
ciation as a whole; each had a report to 
make which showed a certain accomplish- 
ment of work done and a greater concep- 
tion of work to be done—a healthful 
state of mind for committees yet young. 

The high points in the meetings were 
these : 

1. The Executive Committee pre- 
sented a budget for 1928 amounting to 
$42,260, which was unanimously passed. 
Several policies were discussed and left 
for future decisions,—whether to cover, 
at least in part, the expense of future 
conventions by having a registration fee 
rather than to continue the present policy 
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of expecting the convention city to raise 
the necessary funds; whether, in view of 
the need to have on the Board men and 
women from widely scattered areas, the 
expenses of travel to meetings of the 
Board should not be paid. 

2. The Editorial Committee reported 
a probable saving of $300 for 1928 in the 
publishing of the Journal; that advertis- 
ing experts have been consulted regard- 
ing advertising; that the first monograph 
of the proposed series, Testing the 
Knowledge of Right and Wrong, by 
Hartshorne and May, has been issued, 
and that several other manuscripts for 
monographs have been presented. The 
Committee was authorized to increase the 
cost of the Journal the small amount 
necessary to stitch it with thread, thus 
making a better mechanical piece of 
work, and to proceed with the. mono- 
graphs on the basis of the $2,000 capital 
fund included in the budget to initiate 
this work, which, once started, will pre- 
sumably become self-supporting. 

3. Dr. Holt reported for the Research 
Committee three lines of work which the 
Committee has outlined for itself: to 
gather reports or abstracts of all work in 
our field for purposes of study by the 
Committee and to form a background for 
future work; to bring together from time 
to time selected groups of research work- 
ers for study of methods and the location 
of problems needing research; to bring 
to the attention of foundations or persons 
having funds research projects whose 
completion gives promise of value. The 
support and assistance of the Board were 
asked in securing such funds and Presi- 
dent Cowling was instructed to take cer- 
tain necessary steps to strengthen the re- 
quests of the Committee. A budget for 
the research work, amounting to $27,250, 
was also presented and passed. 

4. The Advisory Committee reported 
a careful study of the By-Laws of the 
organization and pointed out needed 
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changes to eliminate inconsistencies and 
make a more closely knit and more work- 
able organization. The Committee has 
worked hard on the program for the 1928 
convention and reported progress. For 
one function of the Committee, even the 
long periods of meeting had left little 
time—the study of critical points of char- 
acter development and of trends in 
American life having to do with char- 
acter. 

5. Professor Coe reported briefly on 
the first weeks of his autumn tour of col- 
leges. He discovered that there was a 
wide hiatus between the classroom and 
other agencies in the character education 
process, and was convinced that only as 
professors make character a principal re- 
sult of classroom procedure can desirable 
results be secured. College Christian 
Associations cannot do it, nor can any 
other extra-curricular agency. Readers 
of the Journal will recall earlier editorials 
regarding the plan whereby the Associa- 
tion arranged for colleges and universi- 
ties to secure the services of Dr. Coe to 
help them locate and analyze their prob- 
lems concerning character and religious 
development. These stimulating weeks 
had convinced him of the importance of 
continued study of this field. A motion 
to request Dr. Coe to continue the work 
was withdrawn when he explained that 
for this year, excepting for the nine 
weeks already engaged, his time was 
otherwise engaged. A committee was 
appointed to devise ways to continue this 
work, for which there is considerable 
demand. 

6. The General Secretary reported on 
the wide range of service open to the 
Association in universities, colleges, 
churches, and other groups. He stated 
that the valuable work of Dr. Coe in 
university and college situations could be 
duplicated over and over, and that there 
was great need of discovering a number 
of outstanding leaders who could give 
time in this way. Similar work, he 
stated, is needed among leading church, 


public school, and parent teacher groups, 
and added that all institutions are passing 
through a period of reorientation in their 
tasks, and help now is of extreme value. 
Mr. Artman called the attention of the 
Board to the added power that will de- 
velop in the Association when every 
member of the Board actually partici- 
pates in the movement. He desires 


‘Board members to make an occasional 


visit to other cities to consult with uni- 
versity or college groups, and with busi- 
ness groups regarding the spiritualizing 
of the life process. 

The committees, which have been or- 
ganized to study special problems and 
bring their recommendations to the 
Board, have brought into the Association 
representatives of institutions and sec- 
tions of the country not hitherto officially 
represented. The keenness with which 
these new members of the Association are 
attacking problems and their rapid weld- 
ing into unity with old members is sig- 
nificant of the growing interest in reli- 
gious and character development. 

The R. E. A. is moving forward by 
leaps and bounds. A new enthusiasm 
and interest is spreading through the 
membership. But the whole membership 
needs to match in spirit and in work the 
accomplishments of the committee. This 
might be done in three ways: (1) by 
bringing the Journal and the Association 
to the attention of colleagues who are 
working in the field of character develop- 
ment and thus widening its circle of influ- 
ence; (2) by increasing, when possible, 
their subscriptions from the $5.00 to the 
$10.00 rank, and by making or securing 
other contributions to the work of the 
Association; (3) by writing in freely and 
frequently with suggestions and criti- 
cisms in order that the Association may 
thus “keep its head in the air and its ear 
to the ground” and not stray from the 
problems which concern workers in the 
field. 

J. W. F. Davies, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 
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“LET KNOWLEDGE GROW ... 
AND .. REVERENCE” 

HE WRITER sat the other day on 

a comfortable lounge in the Senior 
Common Room of Victoria College in the 
University of Toronto. He was one of 
a company of twenty or thirty men who 
are wont to assemble there, informally, 
about once a month during the winter to 
have dinner together and to discuss mat- 
ters that seem worth while and that have 
some vital relation to the question of reli- 
gion. 

It was a most unique affair. I take it 
that all the gatherings of that group are 
equally so. It seems to have no name. 
Tt is not a club; it has no members; it 
has no constitution; it passes no resolu- 
tions. No one, apparently, considers that 
it is at all surprising or disturbing to find 
wide disagreement on important matters. 
There seems to be deep earnestness and 
conviction, but no acrimonious contro- 
versy nor dogmatism. There is utter and 
fearless candour, good humour, and very 
close and clear thought. Those present 
discuss a subject carefully, quietly, in- 
formally and seriously for two hours and 
then disperse. 

“Veritatem petimus” was the inscrip- 
tion on a sign somewhere. “Haven't 
they found that thing yet?” asked an 
observer. Apparently not, in the opinion 
of this group, but they do not consider 
that they are on a vain quest. At the 
close of each gathering they part with a 
humble and uplifting sense that each has 
come a little nearer to the goal. 

Here was a business man, there a pro- 
fessor; here an authority in practical 
sociology, there a specialist in medicine; 
here a librarian, there a portrait painter ; 
here a lawyer, there a clergyman. It was 
a most varied gathering, brought together 
on the invitation of the Chancellor be- 
cause he considered that such a meeting 
would be welcomed as worth while by 
them all. 

They are the dinner guests of a To- 
ronto business man who chooses to be 
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anonymous. They then adjourn into the 
adjoining room. Everything is quite in- 
formal, even to the extent that those who 
wish to smoke may do so. One who has 
been appointed opens the discussion. At 
this particular gathering the subject was 
“Christian forgiveness and our penal 
practice.” At the previous meeting “The 
nature of religion” was explored. On 
this present occasion it was felt that a 
further discussion was essential, and so 
at the next gathering a professor of 
philosophy will lead the group as it faces 
the problem of squaring forgiveness with 
sound ethics. 

Such meetings are deeply significant 
and hopeful, and might, we would think, 
be held in hundreds of other places with 
profit. There are plenty of meetings to 
resolve to do things. There is quite suffi- 
cient stress laid, these days, on the power 
of organization. But here is something 
frankly and purely religious and cultural, 
with no other thought than that men 
might compare notes on important and 
vital themes, listen patiently, critically, 
and with open mind, and express their 
own thoughts freely. 

“Tf a man knows he has the truth, how 
can he be tolerant?” was the recent con- 
fident declaration of a modern represen- 
tative of the Inquisition who, however, 
doesn’t happen to be a Roman Catholic. 
Such an attitude, fortunately, is not that 
of the great mass of earnest, thoughtful 
Christian people today. There is no 
longer that fear, which some have called 
faith, that examination would disclose 
fallacies in our cherished views. There 
are few who are rash and shallow enough 
to claim that they know the whole truth 
and on that basis can excommunicate all 
those who differ. 

No one wants his solid convictions and 
revered beliefs treated lightly, or to be 
placed continuously under the micro- 
scope, any more than he would wish his 
mother to be continually used as a “case” 
for a medical or surgical clinic. Meet- 
ings for cold, intellectual, critical, and 
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heartless discussion of matters pertaining 
to religion will not get very far. But 
these gatherings to which I have referred 
are not of that kind. They are something 
of the nature of Wesley’s class meetings, 
but without the controlling monitors of 
those. Furthermore, they are objective, 
not introspective, and the group is not 
one of ill-informed eighteenth century 


folk, but of modern, educated men, who . 


believe in charity and in religion and 
knowledge, and wish to increase in those, 
without haste or cant or fear. 
A. E, Lavell, Chief Officer 
of the Ontario Board of Parole. 





MAKESHIFTS AT TEACHER 
TRAINING 

HREE THOUSAND teacher train- 

ing awards were earned in 1927 by 
church school workers in Chicago. The 
Secretary of the Chicago Council of Re- 
ligious Education was proud to make this 
announcement. He felt it was “a fine 
record.” 

There are eight hundred cooperating 
churches in Chicago. A few of them, 
very few, have teacher training classes 
of their own. Among the remainder 
three thousand awards were given. That 
means fewer than four to a church. Each 
award represents six hundred minutes of 
class attendance and the reading of not 
more than 200 pages in a book. The 
average church in Chicago has more than 
thirty teachers. It would take seven 
years at this rate for each one of them to 
earn credit for twelve hours of training 
for their work. A potential stenographer 
studies nine months, at least three eve- 
nings a week, and finishes the course 
poorly equipped for her work. How 
proud are we of the Sunday school 
teacher with six hundred minutes of 
study to her credit! 

Add to this fact another: the classes 
in which this work is taken are composed 
of heterogeneous groups from the church 
school. There are young high school girls 
and boys, middle aged matrons and 


maids, veterans in the service. The I. Qs. 
range from seventy-five to one hundred 
and thirty—and not all the high scores 
are found among the older members of 
the class. Many of those present have 
not read a serious book in years. A few 
are slightly more accustomed to study. 
Graduates of colleges are noticeably 
absent. Teaching in such a class has to 
be scaled down to the level of the weaker 
members of the group. 

Three thousand awards in Chicago, 
and under teaching conditions such as 
these! Far better than nothing, of 
course, but the whole procedure is only 
a makeshift until some better, some more 
thorough way, can be found to equip 
teachers for their task. 

There is a fallacy in the teacher train- 
ing program to which attention must be 
called. We are working on a small frag- 
ment of a total task. Our entire effort 
is based upon the desire to equip church 
school workers for their task. Are not 
others involved in this question, more pro- 
foundly than the church school teacher, 
and more intimately in contact with the 
child? How much can a Sunday school 
teacher do if she works alone at the 
process of building character and reli- 
gious values in a child? And what is 
there that the church school worker 
should know about children and about 
religious education that is not just as im- 
portant for the parents of the child and 
for his older brothers and sisters to know 
and experience? And how may we ex- 
pect any great results until parents, and 
brothers and sisters, and pastors and 
teachers all together work at the task of 
religiously leavening the lump of which 
they form a part? The educational con- 
science needs to motivate the whole 
church. Would not greater response fol- 
low our advertising, would not greater 
results be achieved, if the training of 
church school teachers were thus con- 
sciously made a part of a broader pro- 
gram for religious education in the local 
church? L. T. Hites. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE* 

It has been characteristic of most ad- 
herents of Christianity, as well as of 
most other religions, to lay exclusive 
claims to Divine origin and sanction for 
their faith. Under the driving power of 
these convictions, each religion succeeded 
in bringing smaller or larger areas of the 
world’s population under its sway. The 
voyages of Columbus, Vasco da Gama, 
and Magellan eventually brought these 
great cultural areas to face each other, 
thus making it necessary for each to seek 
new adjustments and to assume appro- 
priate attitudes. The response of Chris- 
tendom to this expanding world was com- 
mercial, colonial, cultural, and religious 
expansion, one aspect of which has been 
termed the Christian Missionary Enter- 
prise. In the face of this unprecedented 
aggression, coming out of the hitherto un- 
known West, the non-Christian world was 
compelled ere long to settle back into an 
attitude of passive resistance, finding 
itself inadequately equipped either to 
challenge the pretensions or to resist the 
pressure brought to bear upon it. Under 
such conditions colonies were founded, 
spheres of influence were established, and 
mission work was prosecuted up to recent 
times. 

The twentieth century, however, has 
witnessed the emergence of a new na- 
tionalism, on the one hand, and on the 
other, of a new world-conscience and 
world-intelligence, increasingly well in- 
formed and relentlessly exacting, 
equipped with a technique wherewith to 
criticize pretensions of superiority, before 

*A group of men in Chicago were studying the 
problem of religious education on the foreign mission 
field, having in mind the formulation of a document 
to be submitted to the Jerusalem Conference in 1928. 
They felt they needed to set down as a basis for their 
own thinking a statement which would interpret to 
them the meaning of the Christian missionary enter- 
prise. A committee of three men prepared the state- 
ment whch is given here. The committee consisted of 
A. G. Baker, Professor of Missions of the University 
of Chicago; Paul Hutchinson, Managing Editor of 
the Christian Century; and R. W. Frank, Professor 


of Religious Education and Sociology in the McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary. 
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which the so-called imperialistic elements 
in the approach of Christendom and of 
Christianity to non-Christian lands stand 
discredited. While it is true that com- 
mercially, politically, socially, racially, 
and religiously the West even yet con- 
tinues to occupy a position which on the 
surface appears imposing, nevertheless it 
is apparent that every day this dominant 
position is becoming morally more assail- 
able and intellectually more indefensible. 
It is this discovery, more than anything 
else, which, on the one hand, is changing 
the former passive resistance of the 
Orient into an active resistance of incisive 
criticism and even of violent self-asser- 
tion, and which, on the other hand, is 
robbing the Westerner of that stoutness 
of heart and finality of conviction which 
are the indispensable equipment of the 
conqueror and of the propagandist alike. 
The tables are being turned. Western 
imperialism which thought to dominate 
the world, and Western Christianity, 
which considered itself commissioned of 
God to convert the world, are now being 
summoned before the enlightened judg- 
ment and the awakened conscience, both 
of the West and of the East. 

Confining our thought to the religious 
aspect of this reconstruction of claims 
and relationships, there is found to be 
involved here: 

(a) A new sense of human com- 
petence to judge and evaluate and a more 
universal recognition of man’s right to 
self-determination. 

(b) A growing confidence in the 
methods of historical criticism, scientific 
investigation, and the process of trial and 
error, for the determining of truth and 
the projection of policies for the future. 

(c) Consequently, a rejection of 
authorities, finalities and absolutisms 
based upon uncriticized claims of Divine 
right or Divine revelation, 

(d) A new interpretation of Nature 
and of Man, which are no longer thought 
of as the special creation of God, but 
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rather as the creative process of God. 
Corresponding to this, a man’s conception 
of the Divine is being modified so as to be 
more consonant with that process 
whereby the present grows up out of the 
past, and through which religion and cul- 
ture develop together. 

(e) The interpretation of every re- 
ligion as growing up within its own 
ethnic group and cultural area, and as be- 
ing essentially the discovery, creation and 
conservation of spiritual and moral 
values, rather than the conservation of an 
external and authoritative revelation. 
This very creative effort and process is 
itself divine. 

(f) The growing conception of the 
real task of religion as the cooperative 
endeavor of sincere men and women to 
transform an imperfect present into a 
better future, rather than the authorita- 
tive imposition of that which has been 
considered perfect and final upon that 
which is false and sinful. 

It is to be recognized that different cul- 
tural types and different levels of people 
probably respond most readily to cor- 
respondingly different interpretations of 
religion. So long as such divergences 
prevail, religions will differ. But any re- 
ligion which would become the faith of 
the future must at least commend itself 
to this new spirit of the age as being 
devoutly religious, intellectually honest, 
and humanely tolerant and democratic. In 
this effort Christianity, so far, has not 
been entirely successful. Some Christians 
who place emphasis upon the Divine, in- 
terpreted in the forms of extreme super- 
naturalism, have indeed presented a 
strong religious appeal, but at the sacri- 
fice of intellectual integrity and humane 
tolerance, made almost impossible by re- 
ligious absolutism. Some other Christians 
have shown themselves more hospitable 
to the findings of science and more 
tolerant to other beliefs, but in so doing 
have so reduced the element of the Divine 
within Christianity, interpreted in the 
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form of an emasculated supernaturalism, 
which is claimed to provide the irreduc- 
ible “essence” of Christianity, as to 
weaken gravely its appeal as a vital re- 
ligion. Christianity is now called upon 
to work out within the prevailing world 
conditions a faith which is at once deeply 
religious, because abounding in a new 
and meaningful sense of the Divine, 
which enables a man’s heart to remain at 
peace with his head, which encourages 
him to call honest and sincere men every- 
where friend, brother, and fellow ex- 
plorer along the pathway of truth, and 
thrills him with the challenge of a world- 
wide task which he considers to be worthy 
of him. 

This total undertaking will involve both 
a new attitude or missionary approach to 
the non-Christian world abroad, and also 
eventually a reconstruction of doctrine at 
home ; and, if we read history aright, it is 
the new missionary interpretation and 
approach which must proceed and will 
ultimately determine any reformulation 
of doctrine which may follow. It was 
nothing else than the innovations incurred 
during Paul’s missionary journeys which 
forced upon the church at home the 
doctrinal reconstructions of the first 
council at Jerusalem. A new interpreta- 
tion of missions, then, is the missionary’s 
most effective approach to the new world 
conditions of the last few decades and 
also his most fruitful contribution to the 


church in Europe and America. In this 
new interpretation it is recognized 
frankly : 


(1) That Christianity and all other 
religions are each the product of a local 
cultural area and of a common cultural 
process, some aspects of which may be 
termed human and natural and some Di- 
vine. The uniqueness and superiority of 
Christianity, then, are found elsewhere 
than in claims of exclusive Divine origin. 

(2) Evolving as they have out of di- 
verse local conditions and from different 
historical precedents, there has naturally 
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resulted a wide divergence of religious 
belief and practice, just as language dif- 
fers from language. 

(3) The Christian missionary motive 
arises, as it has always arisen, out of this 
divergence and from the conviction, born 
of the richness of personal experience, 
that the Christian religion holds spiritual 
values and blessings which other relig- 
ions do not possess—to the same degree 
at least. In order to be a missionary it is 
not necessary to maintain that those 
values are absolute, or that other faiths 
are entirely destitute. 

(4) Under this interpretation, the 
missionary outreach of the Christian 
church becomes a great creative enter- 
prise, in which sincere men of many 
faiths are summoned to share with others 
the best fruits of their past heritage, and 
to discover through the suggestion, mu- 
tual stimulation, and regenerating experi- 
ences of this cooperative effort the most 
adequate and enlarging revelation of God. 
The basis of fellowship becomes similarity 
of attitude and purpose rather than iden- 
tity of doctrinal statement or belief. 

(5) The ultimate objective of mis- 
sion work is the realization of those high- 
est ideals, both for the world, for society, 
and for the individual, that we may be 
capable of formulating from time to time. 
To the Christian, these are conceived 
under the living and growing symbol of 
the Kingdom of God, and Jesus Christ, 
respectively. Thus the missionary enter- 
prise aims not so much to extend a re- 
ligion which is perfect in itself, but rather 
to perfect Christianity as a religion, and 
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to refine its ideals of man, God, Christ 
and the Kingdom in and through this 
very process of extension. 

(6) The more immediate aims and 
their relative urgency are defined by 
emergencies and conditions of time and 
place. In accordance with this principle, 
at the present time questions of war, 
peace, race, international justice, devolu- 
tion, etc., are commanding special atten- 
tion, but with changing circumstances 
any of these may give place to others. 

(7) The ultimate criterion for the 
judging of the relative claims, methods, 
values, and ideals of any religion is not a 
criterion to be set up by any one religion. 
It is, rather, a criterion which is in process 
of being created out of the universal re- 
ligious experience of many groups. All 
religions are to be evaluated in the light 
of such criteria as the following, namely: 
questions of historical authenticity by 
historical criticism; questions of nature 
and fact by scientific investigation ; ques- 
tions of value and worth by an appeal to 
the individual’s convictions and _ the 
world’s best judgments. Every mission- 
ary-minded individual, to whom his own 
religion is infinitely precious and authori- 
tative, must now, more than ever before, 
remember that both he and his faith stand 
continuously under the searching light of 
this larger criterion that is emerging ever 
more clearly and actively in the life of 
the world; and that the future of his re- 
ligion will be determined not only by its 
power to supply his personal needs, but 
also by its success in meeting those wider 
social tests and standards. 














PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION OF THE 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
MARCH 6 TO 9, 1928 


EDUCATION IN RELIGION IN 
AN AGE OF SCIENCE 
HE Advisory Committee has felt it 
desirable to hold the program in 
syllabus form, at least for the present, 
rather than to crystallize it in topics for 
formal addresses. 

Tuesday evening. Difficulties for Re- 
ligion in a Scientific Age. 

1. Why is religion in difficulty in a 
scientific age? 

2. What questions are most often 
asked by those who are acquainted with 
scientific development? 

3. What practices of religion are those 
who profess to believe in science giving 
up or questioning? Why? 

4. How do these questions differ as 
compared with ten years ago? Why? 

5. Which of these are questions of the 
rank and file of the people, which only 
the questions of those in scientific and 
educational circles? What is your evi- 
dence? 

6. What are the chief points of diffi- 
culty for religion in relation to science, 
and what are the most important factors 
in the situation? 

Wednesday morning. Basic Assump- 
tions of Science in their Bearing upon 
Religion. 

1. What are the basic assumptions of 
science in regard to: 

a. The material universe ; 

b. Human personality, its develop- 
ment and transformation ; 

c. Social progress? 

2. At what points and in what ways 
(where and how) do these assumptions 
seem most to challenge the assumptions 
of religion? Why? 

3. What kind of religion is consistent 
with the basic assumptions of science? 

Wednesday afternoon. Basic Assump- 
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tions of Religion in their Bearing upon 
Science. 
1. What are the basic assumptions of 


_current religion in regard to: 


a. The material universe; 

b. Human personality, its development 
and transformation ; 

c. Social progress? 

2. At what points and in what ways 
do these agree with, at what points and 
in what ways do these challenge the basic 
assumptions of science? Why do you 
think so? 

3. What kind of scientific attitude is 
consistent with religion? 

Wednesday evening. Nature of Sci- 
ence and of Religion and their Inter- 
relation. 

1. What is common in the assump- 
tions and function of science and reli- 
gion? What is distinctive in the function 
of religion and of science in relation to: 

a. The material universe; 

b. Human personality ; 

c. Social progress? 

2. What is distinctive in the contribu- 
tion of science and of religion? 

3. To what extent and in what ways 
is a person’s religion dependent upon his 
science? 

4. To what extent and in what ways 
is a person’s science dependent upon his 
religion? 

5. What is the nature of a person’s 
science, of his religion? 

6. What is the relation between a per- 
son’s science and his religion, and be- 
tween his religion and his science? 

Thursday morning. Necessary Changes 
in Scientific and Religious Attitudes and 
Conceptions. 

1. What changes are necessary in the 
current attitudes toward and conceptions 
of: 
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a. The material universe; b. Human 


personality; c. Social progress? Why? 

2. What changes are necessary in the 
conception of God and prayer? Why? 

3. What changes, if any, are necessary 
in the practices of religion, such as wor- 
ship, prayer, conversion, service, etc.? 

Thursday afternoon. Necessary 
Changes in Religious Education. 

1. What changes, if any, are necessary 
in the teaching of children in regard to 
religion? In the efforts for the develop- 
ment of religious experience? Why? 

2. At what point is our religious edu- 
cation failing to take advantage of the 
results of science? What needs to be 
done? How? 

3. What is the contribution of a de- 
veloping science to religious education? 

4. What changes are most needed in 
our present day religious education? 

5. Where are we in most doubt as to 
what is going on? What experimentation 
is needed ? 

Thursday evening. Banquet. 

In view of the situation as it has come 
to light in the convention, what is the like- 
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lihood for progress in the immediate fu- 
ture? 
Friday morning and afternoon. 


Program developed by the Research 
Commission of the Association. 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Among the gentlemen who will partici- 
pate in the convention as speakers are the 
following: 

President Robert A. Falconer, of the 
University of Toronto. 

Professor George A. Coe. 

Professor F. S. C. Northrop of Yale. 

Professor Eugene W. Lyman of 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Professor James H. Leuba of Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Rabbi Solomon Goldman of Cleveland. 

Professor Hugh Hartshorne of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Dean R. A. Kent of Northwestern 
University. 

Professor Arthur E. Holt of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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Von OcpEN Voct* 


ROTESTANTISM is slowly awaken- 

ing to a sense of its greatest danger. 
The danger is the loss of religion itself. 
Pre-occupied with ideas, engrossed in 
problems of reform, the Protestant world 
has almost forgotten how to worship. It 
never did know how, as compared with 
some other strains of religious experi- 
ence. Its chief virtues have almost be- 
trayed it. Always interested in theology, 
it has never developed adequate means of 
enjoying its faiths. Today, moved by a 
magnificent moral earnestness, it has lit- 
tle vision of the spiritual ends or the 
abundant life toward which the moral 
effort is directed. 


*Minister of the First Unitarian Church, Chicago. 





My own personal experience is fairly 
typical of the great composite of Ameri- 
can religion. On the religious side there 
are some memories of devotional stir- 
ring; the early songs of the Sunday 
school; the whiteness of the communion 
table spread with a fair linen cloth, and 
the silence of the church as the grave 
elders assisted in the service; the fervors 
of certain revival meetings; the sentence 
prayers of the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety. These and some others were the 
occasions of experience that was primar- 
ily neither mental nor moral, but relig- 
ious. I am grateful for them. Yet they 
constituted a very heterogeneous educa- 
tion in religion. No one could say that 
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they comprised an adequate system of in- 
struction or initiation into the ways of 
the devout life. 

Meager as they were, multitudes of 
young people today do not have even 
these. Amongst the students now there 
is a good deal of interest in fresh ideas 
about religion, and considerable discus- 
sion of moral problems, especially of a 
societal character. But there is little 
awareness of the possibility of religious 
experience as such. 

This is, in part, due to the fact that 
there is little such awareness on the part 
of their teachers. I have recently noted 
more than one discussion of religion by 
teachers in different universities. They 
have been almost entirely confined to the 
mental and moral categories. They have 
almost totally ignored the very heart and 
essential character of religion, from 
primitive times until now, manifested in 
all religions, the mystic or religious ex- 
perience itself. 

Yet, in turn, these professors are not 
too much to be blamed. The Protestant- 
ism with which they were in touch at 
least in their youth, has, in general, made 
the same mistake. The mistake has been 
disastrous for insiders and outsiders 
alike. The insiders, from fundamental- 
ists through modernists to radicals, are all 
interested in their particular ideas and 
are all deficient in culture, artistic cul- 
ture and religious culture. 

If they had selected the cultural basis 
as the foundation of religion there would 
be no intellectual excuse for the outsider, 
and no burden of conscience for those 
who might wish to be religious but in- 
tellectually cannot. Just now, I note that 
modernist bodies are seeking to avoid the 
intellectual dilemmas by finding common 
ground in a “way of life.” Agreement 
concerning a “way of life” is perhaps 
easier than concerning a set of faiths. 
Yet the “way of life” is by no means 
non-debatable ground. The more profound 
and abiding common denominator is 
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neither mental nor moral, but cul- 
tural. Ideas change and ideals advance, 
but the search remains. The call to loy- 
alty can never cease. The abiding thing 
in religion is not the specific mental or 
moral content of any particular time or 
place, but the mystic light which forever 
enjoys, reviews, and redefines the good 
life, and forever freshens dedication 


‘to it. 


The gratifying fact of today is that 
there are growing numbers of people 
who are aroused to this situation and to 
this conviction and are eager to study 
the means of distinctively religious re- 
vival. There is a new thirst for religion 
itself. The mystic temper is not entirely 
quenched and I trust never will be. There 
is such a thing as religion, and it can 
never be identified without remainder 
either with faiths, or ethics, or both these 
together. Without it, the church only 
plays Hamlet with Hamlet left out. This 
thirst for religion itself is accompanied 
by, and mightily stimulated by, an es- 
thetic revival such as Protestantism has 
never before witnessed. There is a new 
understanding of the kinship between the 
religious experience and the esthetic. 
There is a new appreciation of the aid of 
beauty to religion. There is new analy- 
sis of the relations of the mental and 
moral categories to the religious. There 
is new experimentation in the technique 
of forms to be utilized in the fostering 
of religion. 

The esthetic moment is not that of un- 
derstanding but of apprehension, not de- 
scription but appreciation, not analysis 
but realization. So also the religious ex- 
perience. Theology describes it, morals 
issue from it, but they are not religion 
itself. There must be a time and place, 


not for discussions about God, but for 
the apprehension of God, the realization 
of God, the conscious and active love of 
God. Religion is not primarily the de- 
scription of life, nor the labor of life, 
It is praise 


but the celebration of life. 
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and thanksgiving and devotion before it 
is understanding or action. It is an end 
in itself. It is the supreme happiness. It 
is the hour when labor is finished and 
we rejoice that it is good, or regret that 
it is not good, when also we pre-vision 
and pre-determine the toils next to be 
endeavored. This experience is in kind 
the same as the esthetic experience. To 
appreciate beauty, to apprehend the 
wholeness and loveliness of any particu- 
lar thing is to be for the moment en- 
grossed in an immediate and satisfying 
good. To lift this apprehension into uni- 
versality is to be engrossed in the good 
of all things, is to behold the ideal har- 
mony of all things, is to be in love with 
life, with God. 

It follows immediately that the relig- 
ious experience which is so closely akin 
to that of beauty may be helpfully fos- 
tered by every kind of beauty. The arts 
of form are directly vitalizing, and hence 
in large part the source of religious 
enjoyment. It is the moral achievement 
which we enjoy, it is the religious con- 
viction which we enjoy, but these things 
are made vivid for us by the formal arts. 
We do not just speak our faiths, we also 
sing them. We do not just discuss our 
projects and loyalties, we also symbolize 
them. By beautiful buildings, by noble 
liturgies, by legitimate ceremonial, by 
rhetoric and other arts, we may not 
merely understand but also keenly realize 
and enjoy the goodness of life that has 
been and may be. 

I believe that people come to church 
now, as they always have, not merely 
because they ought to but also because 
they like to. The thing that makes them 
enjoy it is not a bare prose discussion of 
ideas nor a cold admonition to responsi- 
bility, but rather the whole artistic tech- 
nique whereby these bare bones are 
clothed with warm life and given imagi- 
native setting. The proportions and the 
symbolisms of a beautiful church build- 
ing, the movement and rhythm and dra- 
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matic climax of a well ordered service of 
worship, these things enhance vitality, 
the sense of the dignity and worth of 
life, the sense of communion with the 
Most High. 

I know that it is right to ask, What is 
the good of it? I can only reply that 
here we are closer to the heart of the 
good of it, the good of all life, than any- 
where else. What is the good of social 
justice if it only enables more people to 
wear silk shirts? What is the good of 
chemical experiments if they only pro- 
duce poison gas or synthetic shoe leather ? 
I do not wish to derogate the values of 
science or of ethics. But we are surely 
lacking in imagination if we do not seek 
to have some vision of those supreme 
ends in which alone at last all labors of 
mind and body find their validation. 

Now must come the legitimate ques- 
tion about faith and works. We do not 
want any religion that is careless of the 
truth, nor a religion that is lacking in 
moral earnestness nor moral progress. 
Not only do the arts of form directly 
assist the enjoyment of religion, but they 
also help to clarify the mental and moral 
content of religion. The esthete has often 
been accused of amorality if not of anti- 
nomianism. The religious arts have often 
been blamed for mental dullness and hyp- 
notism. There is some truth in both of 
these charges. The world of culture 
seems often to be aloof from the progress 
of moral reform. The old ritualistic 
churches are undoubtedly much belated 
intellectually. There are other belated 
religious bodies, however; and not all 
projects of moral reform are inspired 
with as much sweetness and light as may 
frequently be found in the world of arts 
and letters. 

The facts of social phenomena are too 
contradictory to give us a clear answer. 
The processes of psychological analysis 
are more dependable, because they may 
eliminate the impertinent factors. The 
true esthetic experience is not a soporific. 
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it is a stimulant to tne imagination. Un- 
der its influence, the mental faculties are 
not only not submerged but rather highly 
increased. New ranges of insight and out- 
look and new increments of mental facil- 
ity are the unfailing benefits of the genu- 
ine experience of beauty. 

So also in the matter of morals. Under 
the influence of beauty there is a wider 
survey of the factors of life, there is an 
increased apprehension of phenomena, 
there is fresh estimate and rearrangement 
of values. Religion as the celebration of 
life is not merely an enjoyable festival, 
it is also a process of recollection cover- 
ing the total concerns of all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

I do not mean to say that esthetics 
alone yield a content of religious faith or 
of Christian ethics. I do mean to say 
that the esthetic experience alone stirs the 
mental powers to work upon the data that 
are brought to it, and contains a power- 
ful urge towards some form of creative 
life. Yet the esthetic experience alone is 
deficient in content. This is the suprem- 
acy of religion, that it is social and his- 
toric and thus supplies the worshiper 
with a more ample furniture of mental 
problems and convictions and a better 
tested system of ethical ideals than is 
possible to the mere esthete standing out- 
side the religious community. 

Even so, however, this supremacy is 
dependent on its comprehension of the 
best culture of the times. The religious 
devotee who has the misfortune to be 
ignorant of the main stream of mental 
and moral progress of civilized life is no 
more capable of deriving from his expe- 
rience a correct theology or an enlight- 
ened ethics than is the esthete. 

Religion is thus not only the great ap- 
prehending category but also the one 
supreme comprehending category. It 
gives the joy of celebration, but a joy 
that is never complete without the men- 
tal effort for the mastery of all the men- 
tal problems there are, and a joy that is 
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ever tainted without the purification of 
motives and the personal integrity of pur- 
pose. Religion can never become pro- 
vincial, it can never safely ignore any 
portion of reality or any phase of experi- 
ence. The mind of the mystic is the 
mind which makes its lonely adventure 
away from all things many toward the 
apprehension of All Things One. But 
the mind of the mystic is speedily busy 
with the recollection of all things many 
and their survey in the light of All 
Things One. Moreover, it is never con- 
tent with retreat and recollection with- 
out return. The joy of its celebration is 
hindered by the memory of failure in 
duty and restored only by the acceptance 
of new projects of moral endeavor. 

Only religion can correct the partiality 
of people. The academician who flatters 
himself for his services to truth is often 
practically a very poor citizen. The re- 
former, filled with moral enthusiasm, 
often fails not only to appropriate his 
proper enjoyment but also to freshen his 
insight and revive his purposes in the 
house of worship. As for the artist, he 
is perhaps not so much to be blamed as 
mother Church herself that his life is 
often dissevered from both science and 
ethics. 

Religion, as such, supplies no particu- 
lar mental or moral content. It rather 
both enjoys and revises the content that 
is brought to it. It corrects the partial- 
ity of all other categories. Without the 
labors of thinker and man of affairs it 
has no worthy content. Without the 
voice of the arts it has no adequate reali- 
zation or communication. Without the 
comprehending synthesis, a synthesis not 
merely mental but also emotional and 
practical, which is religion, no one can 
achieve the highest life. 

The realization of this synthesis is 
more nearly akin to the esthetic experi- 
ence than to any other. I am quite will- 
ing to agree to the limitation of esthetics 
to a certain narrow boundary of emo- 
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tional perception or awareness of reality, 
containing no further mental or moral 
aspect. But in actual life, we do not so 
drastically limit the aspects of experience. 
In actual life, the impulse and the capac- 
ity for mental review and recollection 
are very powerfully stimulated in the 
presence of beauty. So also is the urge 
to creative activity. 

Both of these tendencies are important 
for religion. The desire of the artist to 
create a visible symbol of his perception 
of beauty by fashioning a work of art is 
the same in kind as the devotee’s desire 
to recreate society in new righteousness 
and peace. The chief function of the 
arts in religion is thus to assist that 
imaginative vitality which is both joy 
and illumination. The joy is not the 
lesser satisfaction of particular beauty, 
but the higher happiness of the beauty 
of holiness, the beauty of integrity, the 
integrity of all things, and finally the in- 
tegrity of the soul itself achieved in new 
purposes. Both the church building and 
the service of worship in it may have the 
artistic unity, rhythm, movement, and 
climax which signify and assist this in- 
tegrity. Both the building and the serv- 
ice may be such as to foster the proc- 
esses of mental survey and moral dedi- 
cation as well as those of momentary en- 
joyment. 

Not only do the arts of form assist 
the enjoyment of religion and the clari- 
fication of its ideas, but they may be used 
also to signify definite mental and moral 
ideals. The sermon will continue to be 
the chief opportunity for setting forth 
the content of worship. Closely follow- 
ing this, in some ways even more valu- 
able, is the opportunity afforded by scrip- 
tures, prayers, litanies, and hymns for 
filling the religious experience with spe- 
cific ideas and ideals. We have thus far 
made little use of artistic symbols for 
the teaching of religion. The recollec- 


tion of the church as represented by the 
pictorial and plastic arts, has been very 
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in Protestantism. There have 
been a few stained glass windows, most 
of which have had no artistic merit. The 
subject matter of these works has been 
largely religious and memorial. 

We are now at the beginning of a nota- 


meager 


ble change in this situation. Both form 
and content are being expanded with 
great rapidity. First, the matter of form 
or artistic method. The painted window 
is no longer the only medium of expres- 
sion. Various other modes ana mate- 
rials are coming into use. 

Until lately the carved statue was un- 
dreamed of amongst the free churches. 
It was little used even amongst the older 
liturgical churches. The new University 
of Chicago chapel has over a score of full 
figure statues of heroic size on the facade 
alone. In addition to these, the building 
will have a large number of demi-figures 
and bas-reliefs in stone, disposed upon 
buttresses, corbels, balustrades, panels, 
and shields. Many other new churches, 
without such extensive development, are 
using works of the same kind. 

Carvings in wood have been pro- 
duced in large quantities for Protestant 
churches in these most recent years. Not 
only the pulpit, but the communion table, 
the chancel rail, the reredos, the pew, 
the organ screen, the lecturn, and other 
objects, afford possibilities for lovely 
works in wood. Some of the finest wood- 
work in the world is being done in Amer- 
ica today. Experiments are being made 
also in various polychrome plastics and 
colored tiles. I expect to see before long 
a revival of the colored fresco amongst 
Protestant churches. 

This development is an actual fact, and 
already displays some of its dangers. One 
of the most important new virtues in re- 
cent church building has been the aus- 
terity of tone achieved as compared with 
the richness and comfortableness of the 
costly buildings of the late nineteenth 
century. It is easy to destroy this de- 
sirable quality by a too extensive use of 
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the symbolic arts. It is easy to disturb 
the big simple unity of a structural inte- 
rior by a multiplicity of distracting de- 
tails. Yet there are ways of maintain- 
ing this unity and its austerity while add- 
ing the warmth of symbolic enrichment. 
In some interiors, a place can be found 
for the strong color notes of the fresco. 
In others, the more severe tones of 
carved stone are better. Works in iron, 
cement and terra cotta have many deco- 
rative possibilities. By these means, we 
may make the church both inviting and 
rewarding to the visitor. It will be, as 
it ought to be, always attractive, not only 
when there are public services but at all 
times. 

More significant still is the expansion 
of subject matter. In the past, the mys- 
tic recollection of the church has been 
largely confined to the memory of the 
saints and the distinctively religious ca- 
reer. Now there are the beginnings of 
the presentation of everyday life as the 
setting and scene for the expression of 
the religious spirit. We have been preach- 
ing ethical religion but not always hap- 
pily and pleasantly. We have been more 
critical of the mistakes of industry than 
appreciative of its virtues. We have 
been too negative and prosaic in our 
moral instruction. Business men can 
hardly be blamed for aloofness from all 
our words and works, when they realize, 
as many of them do, that we have more 
often criticized their greed than com- 
mended their services. Laboring men, 
and we are all laborers, will continue to 
find much of their work irksome and 
ugly until we assist them to discover and 
to celebrate the beauty that is there, and 
at the same time prevision the beauty 
that may be there. 

To put this concretely, I want in my 
church, and may soon have them, repre- 
sentations of toil, the daily life and labor 
of the world. It is no derogation of the 
saints of the cloister to make pictured 
windows for the saints of the mill and 


mine also. I expect to see in many 
churches before long an enlarged sym- 
bolism to represent agriculture and po- 
etry, industry and transportation and all 
the labors of man. Here is a subject 
matter for the proper development of 
the decorative arts in all their varied and 
fascinating forms. These works would 
celebrate toil, teach the ethics of produc- 
tivity, remind us all of our mutual obli- 
gations, and be a perpetual intimation of 
a broader scope of relations and concerns 
than the average worshiper now has as 
he enters the church. They would ex- 
pand the mystic recollection of the relig- 
ious experience to include the memory 
of the practical life from which the wor- 
shiper has come and to which he should 
return with renewed idealism and devo- 
tion. 

A church building furnished with 
such an enlarged decorative symbolism 
might naturally be the scene of ceremo- 
nial celebrations of many aspects of life. 
Without artificiality, processionals of 
choirs to the chapels or shrines of indus- 
try for brief special services, or portions 
of services, could be arranged. Particular 
groups in the community might be in- 
vited on appropriate occasions for the 
public recognition of the contribution 
which they make to the common societal 
life. On these occasions, the daily labors 
of men, financier, tradesman, machinist, 
and all of us, might be celebrated. The 
church has always done something of 
this kind. The patriotic service, the 
harvest home festival, the special address 
to a fraternal organization, these have 
been long utilized. 

Some will undoubtedly object that 
such a system for the celebration of toil 
involves acquiescence in the moral and 
industrial order as it stands, whereas the 
times need rather the stinging rebukes 
of the prophetic voice. I see no great 
difficulty here. The church which first 
recognizes and praises the good works 
of a man or a group of men is thereby 
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better circumstanced to point out the in- 
justices of industrial life. We do not 
want to develop any cult of big business, 
but we do want, I believe, to come closer 
to the actual daily lives of people and 
to help them voice the celebrations which 
are actually in their hearts. It is not a 
bad thing but a good thing that the av- 
erage man is devoted to his daily busi- 
ness. If there is sometimes a crude side 
and often times a selfish side to the ex- 
pressional life of commercial organiza- 
tions, there is also a wholesome and 
praiseworthy side. 

Some of the kinds of celebration which 
now take place in hotel dining rooms 
should be brought inside the great frame 
of religion. One of the most profound 
needs of human nature is the attainment 
of a significant life not merely in the 
private order but in the public order. 
Religion has sought to assist people to 
achieve a worthwhile private life. It has 
taught virtues to be exemplified in the 
public life. It has very little enabled 
men to find that public life significant. 
It has insufficiently praised, valued and 
celebrated the very thing which occupies 
at least half of a man’s time. Surely re- 
ligion must attempt to assist any and 
every man to the most complete possible 
understanding of the significance of the 
major aspects of his life. 

There are, of course, other possibili- 
ties of decorative symbolism. Daily toil 
is not the only significant thing in life. 
The church might well try to formulate 
some comprehensive statement of all the 
major values of life, and symbolize them 
in suitable forms of decorative art. It 
might try to represent the ideal develop- 
ment of character from youth to age, a 
theme especially suitable for the church 
school building. All such representation 
incurs the risk of becoming outworn, of 
maintaining at some later time an anti- 
quated moral idea. 

Despite dangers and difficulties, there 
is an increasing use of symbolism, and 
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my major suggestion is to broaden the 
scope of that symbolism to include some- 
what more of the secular career. The 
recollective process is undoubtedly a gen- 
uine part of the mystic experience. That 
process can be guided and specified artis- 
tically as well as prosaically. It can be 
assisted not only by the service of wor- 
ship and the sermon, but also by the 
church building itself. 

For other aspects of the general sub- 
ject there is here no space. One hears 
occasionally nowadays of a new ethics of 
beauty. Such an ethic must of itself be 
incomplete, yet here is a neglected field. 
There is such a thing as ugly conduct, 
and there must be some connection be- 
tween the good and the beautiful act. I 
only note the question as a matter for 
more discussion amongst us. Of tech- 
nical matters there are many, especially 
as to the development of the arts proper 
to the different ages of childhood and 
youth. 

Another mooted question is the rela- 
tion of this increasing interest in the 
arts to the more informal modes of ex- 
pression typical of Protestant evangeli- 
calism. The change which is going on 
involves a loss of some values to which 
we have been accustomed. Yet evangeli- 
cal leaders who ignore it are blind to a 
profound and far-reaching movement, a 
movement which constitutes a severe 
criticism of the cultural lacks of evan- 
gelicalism as well as a new source of life 
and virtue. The relation of the religious 
arts to culture, both personal and societal, 
is still another subject for thought and 
discussion. 

These and other problems are before 
us. If religion is to be the complete life, 
it must take account of things beautiful, 
as well as the good and the true, the 
more so because these values are not 
divided but interwoven at those profound 
depths where we live and move and have 
our being. 
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EstHER WILLARD BaTEs* 


ey are at present three forms 
of dramatic literature which apper- 
tain to religious plays. There is, first of 
all, the simple and very elementary form 
which is employed in improvisations, 
class dramatizations, and impromptu 
plays and pageants hastily put together 
with the avowed purpose of creating a 
ivalization of the Bible lesson and visual- 
izing an ancient but still living episode 
or parable. Then, secondly, there are the 
plays and pageants written and published 
for church and church school use, bib- 
lical, seasonal, inspirational. In this class 
also comes the material devised to en- 
lighten a church-going public on the sub- 
jects of missions, social questions, and 
ecclesiastical history. The third group 
comes in contact with the church less 
frequently, for it includes religious plays 
written by authors and dramatists of pro- 
fessional standing and high artistic tra- 
dition. Here may be found such plays 
as “The Dark Hours” by Don Marquis, 
“John” by Philip Barry, “Little Plays of 
St. Francis” by Laurence Housman, and 
others by Lady Gregory, Paul Claudel, 
and David Pinski. 

The instructor of amateur playwrights 
who wish to devote their art to religious 
drama finds here a dilemma at once. The 
plays most popular with a church public 
are not of the finest quality, viewed from 
the point of view of dramatic technique. 
Original aspects of a biblical theme, 
highly individual treatment, or novelty of 
form are less acceptable to the audiences 
to which a church drama association 
plays. In other words, a very con- 
servative public awaits the production of 
their plays. This public must be consid- 
ered much more than a reading public, 
for any play is a collaboration between 
author, producer, players, and congrega- 


“Professor of Dramatic Art, Boston University 
School of Religious Education and Social Service. 
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tion. Sympathetic hearers are absolutely 
necessary for imaginative players to 
reach across to. A book can arouse in- 
tense difference of opinion and slowly 


make its way. A play must make instant 


appeal or it fails completely. 

Therefore, the amateur playwright has 
to confine himself to conservative treat- 
ments of accepted themes, or else make 
his presentation so spiritual that it wins 
instant hearing. He needs to keep his 
mind technically on professional dramatic 
technique, and, at the same time, write 
so that amateurs may use his work suc- 
cessfully under amateur conditions. 
There will always be, happily, a few re- 
ligious plays, at varying intervals of time, 
which will be played on the professional 
stage, deeply moving a secular audience 
to spiritual values. But these have al- 
ways been rare, and usually years have 
elapsed between their manifestations. 

On the other hand, the writer of reli- 
gious plays has an easier task. His hear- 
ers are ready and waiting for his mes- 
sage. The church where the play is given 
is rich in potent suggestions of reverence, 
of worship, of dedication. Music, deeply 
appealing, accompanies the play. 
Jewelled windows throw prismatic lights 
on his players, and the chancel glorifies 
the words spoken within it. So power- 
ful, in fact, is the emotional value of a 
church auditorium, that a beginning play- 
wright often errs too much on the emo- 
tional side, and forgets that austerity and 
simplicity and dignity well befit the reli- 
gious scene. 

But given the sublimest themes in the 
world as his subject matter, he must feel 
the deepest need of giving them the finest 
artistic form. Church architecture and 
church music have never been excelled. 
Would we could say the same of church 
drama! Is it too much to ask a humble 
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approach and a lifelong dedication to the 
dramatic art as applied to religion? It 
should not be. Therefore, the amateur 
playwright needs to regard himself as an 
apprentice, undertaking a lifelong work 
before he can attain mastery of his craft. 
The demand for his work will be great 
and the power it can exert will be im- 
measurable. 

In the Boston University School of 
Religious Education and Social Service 
the playwriting class is subjected to the 
same academic requirements that Pro- 
fessor Baker’s famous class at Harvard, 
English 47, was forced to meet. Only 
those who do work of distinction the first 
year are admitted to the advanced class 
the second year. Many students return 
for a third year, just for the sake of the 
contact with other writers. The in- 
structor looks forward to future work 
produced by these students as they reach 
their full artistic development in the 
years after they have left the School, 
rather than to the work actually pro- 
duced while in class, encouraging though 
that may be. 

The effect on the individual writer is 
profound and lasting. There is no dis- 
cipline like the stern discipline of a be- 
loved art. There is the exquisite happi- 
ness of creation; there are the days and 
weeks in which the writer lives in a spir- 
itual world, where at dusk he may go to 
the pool Bethesda, or the Cave Adullum, 
or the shores of Galilee. He may walk 
with Paul in Ephesus or stand beside 
John at Patmos, and come closer and 
closer to the divinity which is in these 
men. Knowing them well enough to 
make them live anew means months of 
daily and nightly contemplation of their 
characters, their human problems, their 
source of spiritual strength. 

Instead of permitting day-dreaming, 
the creative faculty, always a stern task- 
mistress, forces them to think, to formu- 
late, to arrange and select, and then to 
present vividly, compactly, and emotion- 
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ally. There is also a deep responsibility 
which goes with this art, for a play 
speaks to very many people; its impres- 
sions are memorable because they appeal 
to the imagination. Accordingly its 
words must not be lightly published 
abroad. Most of all, they need to be 
worthy of the faith they represent, and 
add dignity to, not detract from, the 
chancel. 

In no less measure should this be true 
of plays written for the parish house. 
Ten rehearsals are a minimum for a one- 
act play, and fifteen for a longer one. 
Such time on the part of the players 
should be expended, not on obvious trite 
speeches uttered by type characters, no 
matter how innocuous they be. They 
should have the essence of character 
drawing—a character human, open to 
needs, hopes, fears, and griefs—but also 
a living portrait into which the players 
may enter sympathetically. It does not 
matter whether or not the character is 
invariably in process of uttering noble 
sentiments, provided the player present- 
ing him adds to his own human under- 
standing. Give, for instance, a group of 
young people a play like “Joint Owners 
in Spain” by Alice Brown, and see how, 
under an intelligent director, the needs 
and sensibilities of fussy elderly women 
are made clear and appealing, and in the 
end the characters become lovable. Such 
young people will carry that understand- 
ing right into their own homes and adjust 
themselves better, possibly, to members 
of their own families. That play, simple 
though it is, is written by a distinguished 
author with years of craftsmanship. This 
shows why, again, the writing of reli- 
gious drama must be approached from 
the professional standpoint. A less artis- 
tic presentation of elderly women would 
lose in poignancy and appeal, and its les- 
son of sympathy and understanding 
would be minimized. 

Assuming then, that beginning play- 
wrights have a high aim and distant goal, 
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what are some of the forms in which 
they can engage? Taking into considera- 
tion the public demand—chancel drama is 
the first requirement,—plays for Christ- 
mas and Easter, for Epiphany and Whit- 
sun, for Children’s Day and Rally Day, 
for Thanksgiving and Memorial Day. 
The usage of the church is a most im- 
portant consideration; some churches can 
have a variety of plays and pageants in 
the chancel, while others ought only to 
have the most reverential of mystery 
plays. No scenery should be used, only 
flowers, altar hangings, greenery, and the 
most beautiful of ecclesiastical banners. 
The play must be suited to the chancel, 
written and devised for the limitations 
and possibilities afforded architecturally. 
Mystery plays are oftenest the dramatic 
treatment of the Christmas and Easter 
themes, with very little departure from 
the accepted story. They may also be 
drawn, technically speaking, from ariy 
Bible source, either Old or New Testa- 
ment. They require both dignity and 
spirituality of treatment, not realistic, un- 
less the realism has such poignant sim- 
plicity that the plays move their hearers 
to awe as well as sympathy. In other 
words, the plays should be such that the 
congregation is ever aware, consciously 
or unconsciously, of the sanctuary as 
such, 

A mystery play, reverential, simple, 
austerely beautiful, would be indeed a 
work of art such as any artist could feel 
he might dedicate his life to. 

There are other forms which afford 
lines of experimentation. The dramatic 
liturgy, the dramatic service, the dramatic 
allegory are three instances. The first is 
a further development into liturgy, adding 
more participation on the part of the con- 
gregation, and including dramatic action 
before the altar or within the chancel. 
The action would be more often given 
without words, such as silent worship, 
candle lighting, dedication to service, the 
giving of silent pledges, the presentation 
of offerings. 
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The dramatic service freely incor- 
porates more of the elements of drama. 
Scenes and episodes may be interpolated, 
but the definitive characteristic is the in- 
clusion of the congregation in part, if not 
the whole of the service. Dramatic Serv- 
ices for the Church School, by Isabel K. 
Whiting, is a book which shows much 
interesting experimentation along this 
dine. 

The dramatic allegory has, so far, not 
been widely tried out. “The allegory,” 
says Marc de Vissac, “is a key to a mean- 
ing, a torch to the truth. It is like a 
delicate flame playing over an idea. It 
throws a cloudy gleam over the surround- 
ing objects, giving them glamor. It places 
pictures in a light which gives them mys- 
tery.” The essence of the allegory is 
lucidity. Under this form of instruction 
the allegory becomes the highest of all 
truths, namely, the parable. One needs 
only to consider the parables of Christ 
to see how they draw the mind off into 
illimitable distances, and how deeply in- 
teresting are the individual characters. 
the elder brother of the prodigal son, the 
varying personalities of the foolish vir- 
gins, the bewildering inhibitions of him 
who hid his talents in the earth, the sad 
priest who left the wounded man to the 
mercies of the Samaritan. 

In the dramatic allegory belong all the 
celestial hierarchy—the angels who have 
been given charge concerning us, Gabriel, 
and the One who spoke to John. In 
verses here and there are the seeds of 
countless allegories,—some who have en- 
tertained angels unawares and the multi- 
tudes, multitudes in the valley of decision 

The legendary material is rich enough 
to fill the notebooks of many a dramatist, 
—Peter seeing a vision of our Lord as 
he was about to desert the Christians at 
Rome, St. John the Evangelist leading the 
weary at dusk into the New Jerusalem 
for only a night, St. Christopher’s deeds 
of mercy, the Holy Innocents who taught 
the recalcitrant Hans Pfriem charity 
under the shadow of the Tree of Life, 
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and the exquisite Testamenti Christi 
with their poignant ending of “Man, I 
have done this for thee; what hast thou 
done for me?” 

While all of these are rich in possibili- 
ties, the richest theme of all has not yet 
been mentioned—the type of religious 
play which deals wholly with the spiritual 
life of modern people. This is apt to be 
less pictorial than the others, and much, 
much more difficult to do superbly. 
Moreover, it is less likely to be imme- 
diately acceptable to a congregation. Life 
is so complex in our century, and social 
ethics so debatable and so difficult wholly 
to detach from a spiritual problem, that 
a thoughtful and sincere play would be 
very likely to provoke controversy. Con- 
troversy is vital and essential to any so- 
cial organism, provided it is not accom- 
panied by destructive forces, but it would 
seem probable that too epoch-making a 
play along these lines had best be tried 
out in the parish house, rather than the 
church auditorium. 

Nevertheless, it is greatly to be hoped 
that more and more plays may be written 
along this very line, and that they stress 
the human value and the spiritual revela- 
tion rather than a problem too intricate 
to present soundly and explicitly within 
the limits of dramatic time and space. 

The pageant comes last of all, because 
it is loose in form and difficult so to ar- 
range in consecutive and ordered episodes 
that it has the unity which fine art de- 
mands. Nevertheless it has no equal in 
presenting propaganda, in stirring to en- 
thusiasm, in enlisting a large body of par- 
ticipants. Whether or not the pageant 
does anybody else good, it always bene- 
fits its participators in inspiring them to 
hard work, unselfish devotion, the over- 
coming of obstacles, and the wholesome 
democratic social contact of co-workers. 
Pageants need to be developed along 
simpler themes, to be written for smaller 
canvases, to stress one idea instead of a 
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category of them, to be content with one 
period and place, rather than the entire 
expanse of civilization. They will gain 
in convincingness with the usage of the 
selection, and grow into a more artistic 
form besides. 

No playwriting group is complete with- 
out the adjunct of a play-producing 
group. A play concerns itself with ma- 
terial conditions of space and light. Even 
more deeply is it concerned with the re- 
actions of its prospective audiences. The 
playwright must see his play produced 
before it goes to the publisher, and re- 
written in those places where the produc- 
tion reveals either defects, or lack of em- 
phasis, or wordiness, or inconsequential 
movement. A practical knowledge of the 
staging and acting qualities of a play is 
the first principle for the dramatist to 
acquire, and he can only bring this knowl- 
edge to bear upon his own work by seeing 
his own work undergo the acid test of 
production, 

Take it all in all, the problems of the 
amateur playwright are the problems of 
the professional playwright, save that in 
religious drama he dedicates himself to 
the most supreme of themes, and the 
most beautiful of settings. Is any life- 
time long enough to spend on developing 
their rich possibilities? 
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A NOTE ON PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Hucer EL.iott* 


HAT effect, I have been asked, have 

paintings and sculpture upon char- 
acter?—upon the character, that is, of 
the spectator. 

My impulsive response is—‘none.” Yet 
that can hardly be the whole truth: cer- 
tainly not for mankind in general, pos- 
sibly not even for me in particular. 

This sudden drop from the millions to 
the individual is not a turning of the 
spot-light upon the ego: it is merely a 
method of emphasizing at the start the 
fact that I can speak only of my own emo- 
tions and not of those of one other or a 
thousand other individuals. 

Having disclaimed responsibility for 
the rest of mankind, it seems inconsistent 
immediately to state that works of art 
have influenced man beneficially. Yet 
how else to account for the fact that they 
have been treasured? They must have 
been treasured because they gave pleas- 
ure: and it is held by most that such pleas- 
ure is not of a debasing quality. If not 
debasing, then it is, in some degree, en- 
nobling. Therefore, the enjoyment of 
paintings and sculpture has been an en- 
nobling trait and consequently the effect 
of these upon character must have been 
for good. 

But I am, perhaps, going a little too 
fast in my assumptions. 

That from the dawn of history men 
have prized works of art is a point which 
need not, of course, be stressed. The 
pure delight that has resulted from their 
contemplation is recorded by poet and phi- 
losopher among the ancient Chinese and 
the ancient Greeks as well as among 
modern peoples in many lands. There 
has been, it is true, the not ennobling 
pride of possession and envy of the pos- 
sessor: these debasing elements do not, 
however, seriously affect the argument. 





*Director of Educational Work, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 
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The great mass of people have been up- 
lifted, one may dare to say, by the con- 
templation of beauty. 

But some have held that beauty is but a 
snare to lure man from the things of the 
spirit. We need go back only to the 
Puritans to find this point of view 
strongly emphasized. Was it a justifiable 
assumption? This is a question which 
each must answer for himself. Yet a sur- 
vey of the history of civilization will, I 
believe, show as much, if not more, right 
living among those who enjoyed beauty 
as among those who condemned it. 

Morality and art have, at one period 
and another, been linked in the minds of 
men. As Whistler said, in his Ten 
O’Clock—“Beauty is confounded with 
virtue, and, before a work of art, it is 
asked : ‘What good shall it do?’ ” Moral- 
ity and art have nothing in common. 
There have been many good men, but 
only a few of them artists, and there have 
been many men who were bad, and again 
but few of these were artists. It cannot 
be denied that true works of art have 
been produced by men whose lives would 
have distressed a Pilgrim Father: con- 
cerning this, more later. But to ask that 
a glorious picture or a superb statue 
should serve strictly “moral” ends is de- 
manding of art that which is foreign to it. 
When Hogarth depicts “The Rake’s 
Progress” he is preaching through the 
medium of the picture: these paintings 
fall far short of the qualities which we 
seek in a work of art. 

The mission of art is to delight—to 
raise the spiritual level of man through 
his enjoyment of beauty, unconscious of 
the fact that he is being carried to higher 
planes. When the intention to uplift is 
felt, we become conscious only of the in- 
tention: art is then merely a means and is 
accordingly forgotten—in fact, ceases to 
be art. 
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The puzzled reader may well ask— 
How is it that we are told that works of 
art have influenced men beneficially and 
yet are assured that art and morality have 
nothing in common? The best answer 
that I can find is this: that I think of mo- 
rality as an active principle urging man 
toward observance of the highest dictates 
of his conscience, whereas I cannot think 
of art as being actively so engaged. Its 
role is passive: it does not preach. Art 
calls to the spirit to soar into pure realms 
where self is forgotten: where, through 
the contemplation of beauty, the spirit 
may for an instant lose itself in the In- 
finite. 

That this point of view is not held by 
every one brings me back to the statement 
that I can speak of such matters only for 
myself: for if I am not entirely clear 
about my own reactions how shall I judge 
of those of another? How has my re- 
sponse to beauty in works of art affected 
my character? I do not know. I am 
conscious that my pleasure has been a 
spiritual one—possibly, therefore, bene- 
ficial. But the paintings or pieces of 
sculpture which have delighted me may 
not appeal to another. 

The subject-matter has nothing to do 
with my enjoyment. Many a Buddhistic 
painting gives me greater pleasure than 
paintings of Christian themes: I find 
Praxiteles’ “Hermes” more appealing 
than Michelangelo’s “Christ.” Manet’s 
“Olympe” is, in my opinion, a far finer 
work of art than Reynolds’ “Age of 
Innocence.” I have seen canvases which 
were painted with the intention of incul- 
cating in the mind of the spectator noble 
ideals: they have left me unmoved. I 
recall but one “preaching” picture which 
is a superb work of art—Goya’s “Execu- 
tion of the Condemned.” Before this can- 
vas one shudders at man’s blind brutality: 
but the intention of the painter was first 
of all aesthetic. Because Goya felt deeply 
he was able to present his theme with 
gripping power, but since he was a great 
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painter he conceived his picture in terms 
of art. 

We have testimony of the deep impres- 
sion made upon men by religious paintings 
and sculpture. Here I can supply no per- 
sonal opinion. But having watched people 
at their devotions, particularly in Spain 
and Ifaly, I have wondered if the artistic 
merit of the object before them played 
any part in their emotion. Figures which 
seemed to me lacking in aesthetic quality 
apparently served the same purpose as 
those which were, to me, beautiful. I 
may be quite mistaken, but I felt that the 
mood was the result of an inner urge, in 
no way affected by artistic sensibility. 

It goes without saying that children are 
fascinated by pictures—but not as works 
of art. They are just as much pleased 
by the comic strip in the newspaper as 
they are by Tenniel’s illustrations in 
“Alice in Wonderland” and Howard 
Pyle’s unsurpassed drawings in “The 
Wonder Clock”—two groups of illustra- 
tions which should be familiar to every 
child. The taste of the adolescent will 
unconsciously be trained if he sees more 
of the fine than of the meretricious: but 
the training must not be forced. I doubt 
that “paintings of noble deeds” have any 
direct influence upon him. 

I dimly remember (though most likely 
not aware of it at the time) the feeling 
of delight and awe which many pictures 
aroused in me—speeding my imagination 
into far realms for which I have no name: 
a true uplifting of the spirit. This, I be- 
lieve, is the utmost that can be expected 
of the arts in the training of the young. 
Had I the choosing of pictures for the 
school or playroom, I would select only 
those which would arouse the child’s 
pleased wonder—which would free his 
spirit and set it soaring in uncharted seas 
of fancy. The historical picture—the pic- 
ture painted to serve as a “moral elevator” 
I would bar utterly. 

I have mentioned the fact that subject 
does not interest me particularly, and that 
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my likes (and dislikes) cover a wide 
range. A canvas by Botticelli—a bit of 
Hindu or Romanesque sculpture—a Ma- 
donna by Rossellino—a twelfth-century 
Chinese painting— Titian’s so-called 
“Sacred and Profane Love”—the Victory 
of Samothrace—an engraving by Duvet: 
such things give me indefinable pleasure. 
I am well aware that these personal pref- 
erences have no interest for the reader: 
I mention them to introduce another point 
which I hope may throw a little light upon 
the question as a whole. 

What is it in these works of art which 
holds my interest? They are diverse in 
subject, in time, and in racial background : 
they are executed in widely differing 
media. Can there be among them any 
common factor which may account for 
my enjoyment? I believe that there is— 
though I realize that it is an explanation 
which may mean nothing to another. 

The artist—and by this I mean any 
creator of beauty, in any field—the true 
artist is one who seeks to express the 
beauty which he sees with the inward eye: 
giving form, as best he may, to the visions 
of his soul. His code of ethics may not 
be mine or yours—from our point of view 
he may live evilly: but according to his 
own conscience he must keep his spirit 
clean and fine. For to do great work the 
artist must have the ear of his spirit open 
to the still, small voice: at the moment of 
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creation he must forget self—must exist 
only for and in his creation. Conscious- 
ly he must learn all that may be known 
concerning the technique of his art: by 
every means he must prepare the way that 
the spirit may sweep unhampered to its 
task. When the creative moment comes 
he must be unaware of his own person- 
ality: he must be unconscious of his pub- 
lic, forgetful of creeds and of theories: he 
must surrender himself as merely a finite 
tool at the service of the Infinite. Then, 
and only then, will the Divine Spirit ap- 
proach: the hand of God will touch his 
hand and create, through him, an echo of 
the Divine beauty. 

This is, to me, the unifying principle 
which pervades the works of art which 
have given pleasure to mankind. It is 
our recognition of, our response to, the 
Divinity with which these creations have 
been touched which gives us the deep 
yet indescribable delight which we call 
aesthetic enjoyment. 

Surely this pleasure affects character: 
and to high purpose. Only, we must see 
to it that we do not attempt to force it to 
serve us consciously for our own ends, 
according to preconceived theories. As the 
artist must surrender himself before he 
may be touched by the creative spirit, so 
must we surrender ourselves to the influ- 
ence of the creation if we are to sense that 
beauty which comes only of God. 








MUSIC IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 


ANNA PALMER McKiBBen* 


HE PROBLEM we face is to dis- 

cover what can be the place of music 
in the development of character in those 
who participate, what are its limitations, 
and how the problem of education must 
be faced in order to insure the greatest 
amount of character development as a re- 
sult of using music. 

When we approach the problem 
through an examination into the char- 
acteristics of music and its attendant ef- 
fects upon human kind, we find ourselves 
groping along obscure paths. Very few 
psychologists have given the subject any- 
thing like the attention it deserves. Lo- 
renzj thinks this is probably due to the 
fact that they have either considered the 
subject too trivial, or have lacked the 
musical training necessary for such a 
study. Scientists have left the discussion 
of the effect of music on mankind to the 
poets, and poets have been inclined to 
give us half truths. See, for instance, the 
oft-quoted lines from Shakespeare, 
“Music hath charms to sooth the savage 
breast,” as well as his other lines begin- 
ning “The man who has no music in his 
soul. . .” Weare, of course, perfectly 
aware that many unmusical men are thor- 
oughly trustworthy. 

Music is called the universal language 
and possibly it comes nearer to fulfilling 
that role than any other medium of ex- 
pression. And yet we know that it does 
not say the same things to all people. 
There seems to be no direct relationship 
between intelligence and the enjoyment 
of music, although, of course, a full ap- 
preciation of the finest examples of mu- 
sical art requires the full exercise of the 
mental powers. Music is quite generally 
felt to be emotional in quality, and yet 
an analysis of its power leads one to the 
conclusion that, unlike other emotional 
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stimulants which produce the same effect 
in all persons, the same musical number 
may produce an altogether opposite emo- 
tional response in different persons. The 
casual observer will say that music 
creates an emotion. What really occurs is 
that music has the same effect on the 
nervous system which an emotion has, and 
the “nervous reaction reaches the con- 
sciousness with a vague, misleading, but 
contentless sense of emotion.” (Lorenz, 
page 127). Certain reactions received 
from music are spontaneous, but it need 
scarcely be said that an intelligent under- 
standing and adaptation of these reactions 
will cause music to become a thing of real 
usefulness in our lives. 

It is difficult to look at this subject 
with impartial eyes—or should we say 
ears ?—yet, if we do, we shall face the 
fact that music has no inherent moral 
character. 

It may arouse a feeling of pleasure in 
those whose souls “are moved with con- 
cord of sweet sounds,” and yet inspire no 
ambitions for high and noble living in the 
same listeners. It is a fact that many 
musicians are utterly selfish and many live 
most wicked lives. There are other mu- 
sicians whose lives are beautiful and fine. 
Did music make some good and some 
bad? The answer is obvious. Lorenz, 
who has faced the problem in a most im- 
partial and helpful manner (and it is im- 
possible to quote from many authors be- 
cause they show a musician’s bias), has 
expressed it in these words: “The only 
cultivating influence music exerts is to 
refine and sensitize the nerves; but that 
may prepare the way for a more exquisite 
selfishness, for a more delicate sensual- 
ity, for a more dainty worldly-mindedness, 
as well as for a more noble life” (page 
137). Music, then, is an aid to better 
living only as it is applied to that end. 
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Such use of music makes it an applied 
art, 

Pure art exists solely for the expression 
of the beautiful and, where it is made a 
means to an end, it becomes an applied art. 
Here, then, is our first real problem, to 
convince musicians that the moral and 
religious needs of people should come be- 
fore the musician’s art. It is a problem 
with which churches over the land are 
contending today. Musicians jealously 
guard their art against the onslaughts of 
commercialism, materialism, and low 
‘deals, and it is right that they should. 
But if music is ever to have its largest 
share in the development of character, it 
must become the servant of religion. This 
general statement may be made concrete, 
if we use the terms heard so often in 
educational circles. We must have a pro- 
gram that is child (or person) centered, 
rather than material centered. We must 
be willing to say “music for the child’s 
sake,” and from this point proceed to the 
discussion of our problem. 


Ways 1n Wuicu Music May Be Usep 
IN CHARACTER BUILDING 


We believe most emphatically that mu- 
sic can be used effectively in the religious 
educational process. Most churches make 
wide use of music, but very generally 
without real thought as to the actual 
place of music in the program of the 
church. People like to sing, so we have 
songs. We need something to suggest to 
people that the worship of God is soon to 
begin, so we have an organ prelude. We 
need to entertain people, so we pay pro- 
fessionals to sing to us. As far as Sun- 
day school is concerned, the traditional 
opening exercise is all right! 

There is no doubt but that the church 
is awakening to the fact that something is 
wrong, but indications are that it is more 
or less groping blindly along untrodden 
paths. What is really needed is a relig- 
ious leadership which is better trained 
musically, and a musical ministry which 
is conscious that the spiritual needs and 


capacities of people are more important 
than art. Music must become the servant 
of religion. When it has done so, it can 
accomplish several things, of which we 
shall list ten: 

1. Develop the spirit of cooperation. 
Perhaps nothing used among small chil- 
dren helps them as singing does to learn 
how to make themselves part of a group 
which is working toward a single goal. 
The oft-repeated songs which the little 
ones sing each Sunday become so much a 
part of their experience of being together 
that it is doubtful whether the group 
could be solidified without it. The child’s 
early understanding of the fact that in 
order to have the song of the group ef- 
fective one must be careful to follow the 
leader lays down one of the first principles 
to success. This willingness to submerge 
one’s self into the group that the result 
may be a pleasant and helpful one, is at 
the basis of much of our moral and social 
life. We constantly meet individualists 
who have never learned this lesson. With 
a group of children, we expect to find in- 
dividualism. The value of music in this 
phase of the learning process lies in the 
fact that interest in the result may be so 
keenly felt that the desire naturally arises 
to make a helpful contribution. This will 
not be universally true, of course, but 
careful leadership will use the opportu- 
nity which music affords to develop 
wholesome co-operation. 

2. Deepen an appreciation of and re- 
sponse to the beautiful. It is a false as- 
sumption that musical appreciation can 
not be cultivated. While it may be true 
that some persons are endowed with a 
more sensitive ear for beautiful sounds 
that ability may be developed in most peo- 
ple. It is difficult to say just what con- 
tribution a sense of beauty makes to the 
development of character. This we do 
know, as has been suggested previously, 
that many keenly sensitive people are sel- 
fish. It would seem that this is the case 
when they are guided by the principle of 
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“art for art’s sake,’—or, shall we say, 
when their appreciations are “material- 
centered”? The true perspective through 
which we look at art and life should be 
God-centered and man-centered. When 
we see beauty as another manifestation of 
God in the world, and when we see its 
usefulness as a refining and ennobling 
factor in the spirit of man, then it be- 
comes a vital element in the development 
of character. Is not that what is meant 
by the poet who says, 

“Heard sounds are sweet 

But those unheard are sweeter.” 

After all, the music which comes from 
a heart that is really “in tune with the in- 
finite,” is the kind of applied music that 
influences for good. 

3. Develop patience. The mastery of 
fine music requires an infinite amount of 
patience. Sounds which disturb the ear 
must be changed to sounds which are 
pleasing and beautiful. The willingness 
cheerfully to rehearse a musical number 
over and over until it approaches perfec- 
tion is a real achievement in that most 
necessary of character- traits, patience. 
The feeling of joy when the desired aim 
is reached offers a legitimate incentive to 
effort. 

4. Develop trustworthiness. It is easy 
to say that an imperfect rendering is 
“good enough,” but when children are led 
to feel that they are endeavoring to give a 
composer’s message to others, they will 
be careful to produce things as he has 
written them. This care about details of 
musical interpretation and appreciation 
may be made most useful to the leader 
who is concerned with the development 
of the character of the participants. 


5. Develop the ability to concentrate. 
This power of concentration is a much- 
needed factor in the lives of young people. 
What can not be gained through ability 
to command one’s soul to attention to 
the sound, whether audible or inaudible, 
which he may hear? This ability to ex- 
clude all distractions from the mind, while 
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one attends to the one thing, lies at the 
basis of true worship. 

6. Aidin worship. It is interesting to 
note the attention which public worship 
has received in the past few years. Opin- 
ions concerning it vary from the highly 
introspective experience of inner com- 
munion, to making it a part of a project 
definitely related to a given life experi- 
ence. It seems that, as usual, a middle 
ground should be reached. The world has 
very little place for the selfish withdrawal 
of a person from life to commune with 
the spirit world. And yet the souls of 
men need periods of quiet and contempla- 
tion in order more clearly to see the world 
from the perspective of the Infinite, and 
to translate into action impressions re- 
ceived. 

Space does not permit a lengthy dis- 
cussion of this subject but for the enrich- 
ment of the public worship of God, we 
must discover music’s place in this most 
important phase of religious experience. 
The prelude should calm the nerves of 
worshipers and establish the mood for 
worship. It cannot do so when it is re- 
garded simply as a “filler in” between the 
church school and the worship service. 
The ideal situation exists when the pre- 
lude prepares worshipers for the succeed- 
ing parts of the service by suggesting cer- 
tain moods, 

We are aware of the abuses which can 
be made of this emotional power of music. 
When it is so stimulating that the emo- 
tions become in a manner intoxicated, the 
mind is not able to function, and certain 
expressions produced may be contrary toa 
person’s reason. This would, of course, 
lead to harmful reactions. The leader 
of music must use with care the vast 
powers which are his. There is a place 
for emotional responses, but these should 
be guided always by the intellect. An 
emotional response to beautiful music may 
not be identified with worship. We quote 
from Dr. Dickinson :* 





*The History of Music in the Western Church. 

















“Music, even the noblest and purest, is 
not always or necessarily an aid to devo- 
tion, and there may even be snares in 
what seems at first a devoted ally. The 
analogy that exists between religious emo- 
tion and musical rapture is, after all, only 
an analogy; aesthetic delight, although 
it be most refined, is not worship; the 
melting tenderness that often follows a 
sublime instrumental or choral strain is 
not contrition. Those who speak of all 
good music as religious do not understand 
the meaning of the terms they use. For 
devotion is not a mere vague feeling of 
longing or transport.” We come again 
to our original statement that only as we 
apply music to use in worship does it be- 
come a part of the worship experience. 
To that end, music should be chosen with 
the definite needs and capacities of the 
worshipers in mind. 

7. Teach great religious truths. There 
are great truths which we are anxious to 
have grasped by children which can be 
much better sung than said. There are 
profound human experiences which de- 
mand the exalted language of poetry for 
expression. When the poetical expres- 
sion is, as it were, framed in the emotional 
setting of great music, then truth and 
reality become real and vivid. Take, for 
instance, some of the sublime thoughts of 
Whittier and Charles Wesley as we sing 
them Sunday after Sunday, sharing ex- 
periences too deep for utterance in any 
other manner. If it is true that only the 
things which command our interest and 
attention become a part of our mental 
furnishings, the didactic use of music 
with children is justified. 

The story of Jacob who learned that, 
no matter where he was, God was near, 
will have infinitely more meaning to chil- 
dren (and adults), if told by the use of 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee.” The ma- 
jesty of God is certainly felt through the 
use of “Holy, Holy, Holy” and similar 
hymns. It is our feeling that a great and 
almost untouched field of usefulness is 
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just at hand in this use, especially, of the 
great hymns of the church. 

8. Provide legitimate outlet for emo- 
tional feelings. The wornout phrase may 
be used here: “No impression without 
expression.” Since this is a principle 
upon which modern education proceeds, 
the immediate value of music becomes ap- 
parent. Sometimes there is the feeling 
of joy which may express itself in song, 
or of sorrow which may also find its voice 
in music. Because of this value of music, 
it serves to stabilize organizations and to 
keep the human machinery functioning 
properly. 

9. Engender world brotherhood. 
There is probably no better medium for 
imparting a spirit of unity among the 
races than music. Music of various na- 
tions, if listened to and sung understand- 
ingly, will do much to create a real feeling 
of brotherliness which we so much need. 
The old slogan, “I hear America sing- 
ing,” should be changed to another, “I 
hear the world singing.” In no other 
phase of church activity do we find so 
much unity of feeling and expression as 
in the music which we use. May it not 
be used more freely to bring about the 
union of Christian people for which we 
long? 

10. Intensify emotions. This has been 
suggested in what has preceded. What 
must be clearly seen is the value of music 
as it is regarded from a more or less 
physical and psychical basis. The power 
which it has of welding a heterogeneous 
group into a worshiping or working or 
playing unit can not be lightly regarded. 
Its power to awaken deeply spiritual emo- 
tions by suggestion and association is so 
apparent that it almost takes on moral 
character in itself. Music does have 
power, but it is only as it is used intel- 
ligently and reverently that we can be 
sure its power will have moral and spirit- 
ual meaning. Another quotation from 
Lorenz sums up the discussion: “To 
confine its primary effect to purely phy- 
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sical, and at best psychical limitations, 
may seem to degrade music, but such is 
not the case. The physical and psychical 
are degraded and degrading, only when 
we have made them so. They are the 
helpful handmaids of the spirit, indis- 
pensable to our highest culture, happiness 
and character” (page 171). 


THE EDUCATIONAL TASK 


Just how shall we face the problem of 
education in order to insure the greatest 
character development as a result of 
using music? 

Certain principles have already been 
suggested but a summary is needed. In 
this, as in all phases of education, the 
child is at the center. The idea is, not 
to force certain musical knowledges and 
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skills upon one who has in no way been 
prepared for them, but to include in his 
daily experiences contacts with music 
which is within his comprehension, and 
gradually, through suggestion and ex- 
ample, lead him into interested and 
happy participation. 

Music may not be regarded as a separ- 
ate piece of culture, which may or may 
not adorn the person. It is not feathers 
and frills. An education which more 
and more makes music an integral factor 
will serve to beautify or enrich growing 
lives. A religious education which sees 
in music vast resources for shaping char- 
acter through legitimate suggestion and 
stimulation will find itself in the midst 
of almost limitless resources and oppor- 
tunities. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FAIRY TALE IN 
CHARACTER EDUCATION* 


Epwin D. Starsuckt 


HIS article has reference to a larger 

field of literature of which the fairy 
tale is a characteristic part. It includes 
folk stories, fables, myths, legends, hero 
stories, romance cycles, literary fairy 
tales and fantasies, and, when treated 
imaginatively, animal stories and nature 
fiction. 

Although the range of inclusion is 
rather wide it stands as a distinct unit. 
Its core and center is the world of make- 
believe. In fairy tales, myths, and legends 
alike the artist and audience are swayed 
by the influence of fancy-pictures of 
presences and events that are half be- 
lieved and for the rest taken playfully. 

This article is full of guesses. No one, 
perhaps, really knows the effect on char- 
acter of imaginative tales. That is a 
problem for controlled observation with 


*Adapted from an introductory chapter to a Guide 
to Litenature Materials for Character Training, Vol- 
ume I, Fairy Tale, Myth and Legend, by Edwin D. 
Starbuck, Frank K. Shuttleworth and others; a_vol- 
ume of about 350 pages to be published by The Mac- 
millan Company, to be ready in January, 1928. 

tResearch Station in Character Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 


the aid, doubtless, of tests and measure- 
ments. But the scientific student cannot 
proceed until there is a disciplined body 
of material to try out. The tester needs 
good stories and no one can tell good 
stories from poor until they are tried out 
on children. A vicious circle indeed. We 
have decided to crash into the circle, do 
the best we can, accept the consequences 
and, withal, allow ourselves the luxury 
of romancing about the effect upon per- 
sonality of the world of make-believe,— 
matters that are destined soon to be 
brought under scientific discipline. 
Before we proceed with an apologetic 
for the value of fairy stories and kindred 
tales, the fact should be admitted and 
dismissed that the stories are just as 
likely to be baneful as beneficent. Most 
of them have come down from long ago. 
They are rich storehouses of the primi- 
tive, elemental and basal virtues such as 
courage, chivalry, joy in life, and a sense 
of honor. Since, however, they have 
come up out of a primitive civilization 
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they contain a good deal that seems un- 
necessary to the tuition of children of 
the present day. There is much that is 
fantastic rather than fanciful, magical 
and mysterious instead of wonderful, 
and cruel and vengeful instead of zest- 
ful. It would seem unnecessary to fill 
our youngsters’ hearts and minds with 
all that was important when human rela- 
tions were a little more bloody and some- 
what tougher than now. 

One would suppose that the operation 
of the laws of natural selection and sur- 
vival of the fittest, aided by the culti- 
vated tastes of those who write, publish, 
and teach, would purge the world of lit- 
erature of its dross, and that we should 
automatically have better and better 
stories just as we enjoy more perfect 
automobiles. The trend seems, on the 
whole, to have been just in the opposite 
direction. A combination of other laws 
has prevailed such as obtain in the bio- 
logical order, in accordance with which 
there are in the world more weeds than 
flowers, more mollusks than men. The 
mental life, too, has its vestigial organs 
that cannot easily be sloughed off. A 
deep-seated inertia makes it difficult for 
the mind to disentangle itself from the 
cruder stories of primitive life, once 
these have been woven into the texture 
of language. So it is that although cul- 
ture does flourish, the fancy-world of lit- 
erature is a strange admixture of racial 
wisdom and of traditional foolishness. 

Now to proceed with the discussion of 
the value of stories. Story telling is still 
and will continue to be one of the best 
of the arts, for it is in terms of speech, 
and words have magic in them. Words 
have life. They appeal to the ear, whose 
functions are closely bound up with the 
affective processes. The emotions are 
dynamic. They contain danger signals 
and love calls. They pulse with the thrill 
of adventure, the throb of sinister events, 
and the solace of protection. There is 
doubtless no wel! formed thought or 


vitalized sentiment apart from speech. 
Words become so saturated with mean- 
ing that in their presence the “slacker” 
quails, the “gentleman” stands erect, and 
the “worshiper” kneels. 

Story telling is a powerful art because 
it involves the interplay of life upon life. 
There are always satisfactions in gregari- 
ousness. As the tales are bandied back 
and forth among the members of the 
group they carry threads of relation 
among individuals until they are closely 
knit together. The stories themselves 
are interwoven into changing patterns, 
each of which, like a rich, multi-colored 
piece of tapestry, is not only appealing 
in itself, but stands as an outward sym- 
bol of group-consciousness. They are 
made by and for the group. Artist and 
auditors, in recounting the incidents of 
the story and following its plot, are fused 
in unrestrained companionship. The or- 
ator may lift his audience, but he will 
also challenge and may repel them. When 
the story teller comes upon the scene 
with the subtle charm of his art all hearts 
respond to his appeal. The tale itself 
carries them past the boundaries of time, 
place, nation, and race. It speaks in 
terms of that which is deeply human and 
universal. It makes the whole world 
kin. 

The story has thus the possibility of 
deepest moral significance. To socialize 
is to moralize. There is just one deep- 
set source of trouble—to be imprisoned 
in the dungeon of self-sufficiency. There 
is just one sin, that of selfishness. All 
the blemishes, little and big, root down 
in that. But human beings are not so 
much selfish as blind. It is difficult to 
gain a vivid picture of that animated 
center of existence that is the life of an- 
other person. The imagination alone can 
snap the chains and leap the prison walls 
once they have begun to form. The story 
best of all sets the fancy to its work of 
deliverance. It does not urge; it fasci- 
nates. Through a sort of hypnotic charm 
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the youngster is, for the time at least, the 
god or demon, the fairy or hero por- 
trayed in the tale. To be moral is to live 
the life of others cheerfully. By constant 
repetition through the proper selection 
of stories one can make this process of 
“othering” a conditioned reflex, an emo- 
tional habit. 

The skillful use of stories may go far 
toward determining the character or per- 
sonality. For do we not mean by char- 
acter the totality of persistent attitudes 
that tend to pass over into conduct? And 
is it not true that the stock of imagery, 
including the haunting sense of person- 
alities, borne by stories taken half seri- 
ously, half playfully, is passing over into 
the speech and behavior of children? 
And do we not see constantly that they 
take root there and begin to bear fruit 
in types of behavior? In these better 
times, for example, there are found many 
youngsters who refuse to go a-hunting; 
for a sheep upon a mountain is a poten- 
tial Crag or Crinklehorn and a rabbit by 
the roadside symbolizes Raggylug who 
is happy in his own neck of the woods. 

It is through the story that the imagi- 
nation has its fullest swing and its finest 
use. And what does the imagination, 
aided by the mechanisms of speech, not 
do in lifting mankind out of its sordid 
existence and suddenly separating it from 
the rest of the brute creation? The 
imagination fills the world with fancy 
pictures and peoples it with presences 
better and worse than itself that beckon 
and threaten. It is the emancipator and 
deliverer ef the mind from the thraldom 
of sensory contacts and the pettiness of 
its ordinary necessities. The senses per- 
ceive things,—objects, people who work 
and eat, the monotonous passing of 
events. When the imagination begins to 
function all is transformed. Then may 
arrive the artist who sees in a landscape 
a shimmer of beauty, the scientist who 
finds books in running brooks, the relig- 
ionist who hears sermons in stones, and 
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the vibrant soul who feels the potential 
good in everything. The imagination is 
the creator of all our values in art, con- 
duct, religion, and science. It has wrong- 
fully been supposed that well disciplined 
ideas and pure reason are the creative 
forces in science and in human progress. 
These are mere tools. Facts are facts 
and as such are dead until the fancy with 
its magic wand quickens them into life. 
In discovery, in invention, in scientific 
procedure, it is the imagination whose 
eyes catch a gleam of significance in facts, 
and whose ears are tuned to their elo- 
quence. It discovers the problems, de- 
vises the technique, anticipates the con- 
clusion, and interprets the result. “The 
Alpha and Omega of science,” says Pro- 
fessor Pratt, “is Art.”* Many students 
latterly have expressed a like conviction, 
namely, that art and science are pro- 
foundly related, differing chiefly in the 
sort of stuff with which they deal.? It is 
the fancy rather than the thinking that 
guides the mental feet, and the story 
teller is their first and probably their best 
school master. 

Story telling, like all the arts, is close 
akin to play. This fact has been increas- 
ingly certain since the days of Friedrich 
von Schiller and Herbert Spencer. Like 
play it releases pent up powers. It is, 
however, play on the highest level of 
mentality. Habit, native inertia, and 
rigid conventions tend to enslave con- 
sciousness on its lower levels. When life 
feels encased in a hard world of fact and 
circumstance, many a door of escape is 
thrown open by tales of wonder and ad- 
venture. When a child lives over again 
and again the life of a hero or of a prince 
in a castle, he cannot become again sub- 
servient to trite fact and trivial event. 
Are we not taught nowadays that most 
pathologies are the result of repressions? 


1. J. B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness, New 
York, 1920, p. 23. 

2. Consult, for example, Havelock Ellis, The Dance 
of Life, London, 1928, and John Dewey, Experience 
and Nature, Chicago, 1925. 











Is it not true that the release of powers 
through better stories‘and more of them 
may prove the most potent of social and 
personal therapeutics? Surely, there is 
health in them. They give the mind not 


only feet with which to leap but wings: 


with which to soar over every obstruc- 
tion. 

Do we not hear that stories sometimes 
weaken the moral fibre? That they re- 
sult in day-dreaming? That the imagi- 
nation soars while the muscles remain 
inert and then become paralyzed? There 
is some truth in this contention. Every 
good—food, exercise, friendship—is val- 
uable only in moderation. There is sanity 
in such matters in applying the Aristo- 
telian precept of the golden mean. At 
the other extreme of weakness and in- 
ertia and wool-gathering is hardness, 
coldness, and practicality that kills be- 
cause of the blindness which mistakes 
facts and things as real instead of sym- 
bols of meaning. There is no difficulty 
in discriminating in such matters. 

The fanciful tale, when properly used, 
is one of the greatest integrators of life. 
Stories, of course, are for fun, and fun 
is wholesome. They socialize, and there 
is health and sanity in that. But let not 
the story teller imagine that she is just 
an entertainer or a moralizer. There is 
infinitely more to the game than that. 
She is through her art an organizer of 
the human race, its past, present, and 
future. It is not simply that she is to 
call out and coordinate rich and full per- 
sonalities in her children. She is called 
to a far greater service. She is to inte- 
grate her charges into an age-old body 
of tradition, into the thousand-fold intri- 
cacies of the life of the present, and into 
a future that is the fulfillment of our best 
dreams. In the words of Joseph Conrad, 
“she binds the dead to the living and the 
living to the yet unborn.” ~ Whoever un- 


ravels the mystery bound up in that en- 
trancing phrase, “once upon a time,” will 
find there some of the secrets of the Soul 
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of the race and how it develops. For 
childhood represents the human race in 
an endless process of rejuvenescence, and 
evolution depends upon what one can do 
for and through each fresh generation. 

It seems to be a law of life that it 
profits by harking back to old forms and 
ancient traditions. The embryo must 
plant its feet centrally on the biological 
highway and travel through the millions 
of years along which the race has pro- 
gressed before entering upon its indi- 
vidual career. Languages branch out 
from the original rude forms of speech. 
Governments are but the variants of for- 
mer modes of social control. Religion 
seems particularly reverent when wor- 
shipping at the shrine of gods and heroes 
of the most ancient days. This tendency 
toward conservation is written large in 
the satisfactions of young and old found 
in legendary material. Tales ripe with 
age seem to furnish the deep soil from 
which the roots of culture draw their 
sustenance. 

So it is that we have called the story 
teller the great integrator. She is the 
integrator of the growing life of human- 
ity. She may rightly imagine when she 
meets the gleaming eyes and expectant 
faces of her hearers that her audience is 
the human race as it moves from the rich 
and dearly bought experiences of a long 
past into the evanescent and dramatic 
present and onward toward a future of 
which she is in part the creator. She is 
for good or ill a conserver of progress, 
a shaper of human destiny. 

So much for confession of attitudes 
and profession of educational faith. 
Even if these contentions are only par- 
tially true, it may be admitted that imag- 
inative tales have been conservers of an- 
cient goods and the emancipators of ideal 
values. Just what their specific bearing 
is in making or marring the moral atti- 
tudes of children in the short run and in 
the long run is a matter for investigation. 








MOTION 


HERBERT 


That upwards of 20 million people at- 
tend the movie daily paying from two 
to three million dollars for admission, 
that more than 90% of school children 
between 7 and 14 are regular patrons 
of the movie, that the motion picture en- 
erprise, representing a property invest- 
ment of $500,000,000 with an annual 
salary budget of $50,000,000 and an an- 
nual expenditure for production of $200,- 
000,000, is one among the first four or 
five industries in the country—such facts 
are impressive. The movie then bulks 
large as an institution in our current so- 
cial life. That the influence of such an 
establishment upon life is negligible is 
obviously absurd. Our problem then is 
to trace or sketch some of those influences 
positive and negative and their reasons, 
upon our moral and religious life, and tc 
inquire as to the possibility of this agency 
becoming a large contributor to religious 
and character values. 

A SucGcesteD DIFFERENTIATION BE- 

TWEEN MorALIity AND RELIGION 

Some measure of definition should 
clarify our discussion. Just what do we 
mean by the glibly used and popular 
phrases—character education, and relig- 
jous education? The writer has been 
perplexed in recent discussion due to 
lack of definition. Sometimes he is about 
persuaded that the terms are inter- 
changeable, then again he is not so sure. 
Do those processes differ in content and 
purpose? If so, wherein do they differ? 
If at bottom character education and re- 
ligious education do not differ, a pretty 
ethical problem appears in our conscious 
use of the two phrases as if different. In 
this latter case are we offering “a sop 
to Cerberus”? Educations, if the word 
be permitted, may differ in purpose or 
goal, in material and in method. Possibly 


*Professor of Philosophy, University of Towa. 
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the aim or purpose is the chief differen- 
tia; it may determine material more than 
method. 

Yet it is not clear that “educations” 
differ necessarily in subject-matter. It 
has long been proclaimed that character 
is the end and aim of all education. 
Observation reveals here the difference 
between profession and practice. While 
this shibboleth obtained, character or 
moral education was seen as the exercise 
of the subject in “virtues” of other 
origin and goal than the content of the 
so-called secular studies. 

The logic of such a situation is in- 
teresting. If one reads current tendency 
aright, a drift is seen towards a more 
mundane view of the source, function, 
and sanctions of morality. There are 
those who declare that the earth is the 
stage whereon the moral drama is acted. 
that moral laws and values are meaning- 
less apart from human relationships, and 
that the moral man is he whose behaviors 
contribute to what is believed, in the 
light of experience, to be for the com- 
mon good. In other words, he is most 
moral who shares most in the creaticn 
and promotion of social values. The en- 
tertainer of this conviction readily identi- 
fies the good citizen, the thoroughly so- 
cialized individual, with the moral per- 
son. 

Such definition of the concept of 
morals reduces the problem of moral edu- 
cation to that of developing in childhood 
and youth, and in accessible adults as 
well, insight and appreciation of those 
forms of behavior which experience has 
yielded as most worth while. The con- 
tent of the educational process in moral- 
ity would include some defensible theory 
or view concerning life’s values and pur- 
poses and also an acquaintance with the 
history of ideas and their significance as 
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determined by their results in racial ex- 
perience. 

What now of religious education? 
Wherein does it differ from moral eda- 
cation? To use character education as a 
synonym for moral education, one might 
properly say that religious education is a 
factor in, or species of, character educa- 
tion.  H6ffding differentiates religion 
from ethics in that the latter is concerned 
with the creation of values, while re- 
ligion has to do with the conservation of 
values. For him the religious experience 
par excellence is a profound feeling that 
values shall not perish from the earth. 
Critical reflection might find here no fun- 
damental difference since the conservation 
of values might imply or necessitate the 
creation of values. On the other hand, 
the sphere of ethics has been thought of 
as fragmentary or partial while religion 
is characterized by totality or wholeness. 
One might say that morality is concerned 
with practical immediacies while religion 
represents a penumbral area or back- 
ground within which moral sanctions and 
values find their more ultimate validity 
and meaning. Again, one might say that 
religion is the unifying, vitalizing and per- 
vasive principle in all forms of value, sci- 
entific, moral, and esthetic. 

It is possible that, at the present stage 
of our development, a fairly good case 
might be made for some such distinction 
as that suggested in the preceding sen- 
tences. Under ideal conditions, however, 
little imagination is needed to see the 
complete mergence of the moral and the 
religious. Accepting for the present the 
distinction vaguely proposed, the function 
of religious education would be the en- 
souling of conduct, the deepening and en- 
riching of feeling appreciations that cause 
the individual to cleave tenaciously to his 
moral insights and to his other forms of 
value. In the language of Spinoza, it 
would mean in some sense the vision of 
all things in God, sub specie aeternitatis, 
or in the language of Royce, the seeing 
of the temporal in the light of the eternal. 


Speaking more generally, the function of 
religious training is to make man increas- 
ingly whole, intelligently appreciative, 
sympathetic and kindly in disposition, 
sensitive to values, and loyal and happily 
co-operative in their promotion and crea- 
tion. Such definitions of the function of 
religion is readily seen as inclusive of, if 
not synonymous with, moral and charac- 
ter education. What contribution the mo- 
tion picture can make to this end is an 
open question. 


REASONS FOR POPULARITY OF THE 
Motion Picture 


Reference has already been made to 
the popularity of the movie. As with 
the British Empire so, we are told, “The 
sun never sets upon the screen.” It is 
estimated, further, that the number of its 
patrons equals that of the stage, the plat- 
form, the pulpit, and the press combined. 
What are some of the reasons for this 
convincing expression of esteem? 

Doubtless the low price of admission 
was a factor in the early growth of the 
industry. The nickelodeon found in 
practically every small town is a recent 
memory. Thus the children become its 
patrons and, through them, the parents 
too. With the formation of the movie 
habit and improved economic conditions 
patronage has grown, notwithstanding a 
noticeable increase in the rates of admis- 
sion. 

In recent years a wider range, a richer 
repertoire and, in the main, a vastly im- 
proved quality of pictures, has heightened 
the popularity of the movie until today 
it makes an appeal to all classes. They 
range all the way from films of sex per- 
versions and the bloodletting of the 
gulch, to the Covered Wagon, the Birth 
of a Nation, and the Chronicles of 
America. 

Perhaps its medium of communication 
is one of the chief reasons why it has 
captured a polyglot and transformed it 
into a monoglot world. It speaks “daily 
to the human race in a tongue that is 
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understood as readily on the Congo as at 
Cambridge.” 

To many who, through limitations of 
capacity or circumstance, shared, if at 
all, in most meager measure in the life 
of their fellows more or less remote in 
time or space, the movie speaks verily a 
“divine visual language.” The dispersion 
of tongues at Babel, of sacred legend, 
with its consequent and cumulative aliena- 
tions, has been annulled in the one lan- 
guage of the cinema, known and read by 
all men. Its line has gone out unto the 
whole earth, there is no place where its 
voice is not heard. Boss Tweed in seek- 
ing to buy off those who caricatured him 
and his fellows in crime is quoted as 
saying, “I don’t care so much what the 
papers write about me. My constituents 
can’t read, but they can understand pic- 
tures.” Neither translator nor inter- 
preter is necessary; its phrases are vivid, 
clear and convincing. It is these qual- 
ities that constitute its strength or its 
weakness, depending upon the character 
of the film. 

Certain psychic factors contribute to 
the effectiveness of this visual language. 
First, perhaps, among these are dynamic 
and dramatic tendencies ranging all the 
way from the babe, described by James 
as a kicking, crying, cooing, bundle of 
activity, through childhood, to and be- 
yond the youth who aspires to disport 
himself upon the stage or achieve prog- 
ress through some other form of con- 
trolled conduct. Jane Addams reports 
that Hull House Theater is besieged by 
young people and children ambitious to 
find a place in its plays. No part when 
assigned is too difficult. To make good 
they spend time and energy almost with- 
out limit, and do it gladly. Such situa- 
tions bear testimony to the dynamic as- 
pect of life, to the will to self-expression. 
The motion picture performs a vicarious 
function. In its portrayal of action it 
provides in attractive and artistic fashion 
an outlet for the dramatic impulse as well 
as for the suppressed wishes and desires 
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in its patrons. 


Consequently it finds 
people numerically and psychologically. 
The imagination is stirred by this 


visual language. Released from the re- 
strictions of condition, of time and space, 
the spectator soars beyond sea or sun, 
gives free rein to his alter ego and later 
returns from his romance renewed, .in- 
vigorated, and satisfied. But this is not 
all. By a sort of empathy the self’s des- 
tiny becomes that of the hero. The 
stimuli presented are not barren of re- 
sponse. Through this imaginative pro- 
cess some self-scrutiny results, some 
measure of self-discovery and self-de- 
termination follows. What follows, of 
course, depends upon both the spectator 
and the film. 

An adventurous spirit marks normal 
childhood, youth, and live adults. A 
divine discontent possesses us. Through 
it we are urged on. It is common to the 
child and the adult. Tales and stories 
for childhood both satisfy it and declare 
it. The daring of youth is but another 
name for adventure. For the social phil- 
osopher institutions are more or less ap- 
proved adventures in the business of liv- 
ing. For the theologian this inherent 
spirit of adventure is the psychological 
basis for faith. Faith minus adventure 
is unfaith. Adventure, imagination and 
other dynamic qualities seen in cross sec- 
tion, yield in us experience. Experience 
as in the garnerings of these activities 
seeking fulfillment or satisfaction, if you 
will, is as insatiate as they, ever fulfilling 
but never satisfied, ever satisfying but 
ever creating new hungers and needs. It 
can not be otherwise. ‘What else,” says 
John Keyserling, “is one to aspire to 
when one’s arms grow longer every day, 
except to stretch them out further daily?” 
For multitudes of people the motion pic- 
ture functions as a stabilizer of life, a 
mediator between the severer actualities 
of experience and the more filmy figures 
or fictions of our dreams. 

Among other psychic constituents or 
conditions that make for the popularity 
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of the movie the fact that it is primarily 
a recreational agency must be noted. Its 
program aims at entertainment; its pa- 
trons are a leisure group seeking di- 
version. As such they satisfy the original 
idea of a school. Enjoying leisure, bent 
on recreation, free from preoccupation 
and tension, a voluntary group in recep- 
tive mood,—the conditions are all that 
could be desired for a maximum of atten- 
tion or interest. From the pedagogical 
point of view we may add that in such 
non-preferential mental states suggesti- 
bility approaches the upper limit. 


A PEDAGOGICAL EVALUATION OF THE 
Motion PICTURE 


I have before me a statement that “sci- 
entists and psychologists have long de- 
clared that 85% of our education comes 
through our eyes” (3:144). Could this 
statement be verified, it would not neces- 
sarily be a “knockout” argument in favor 
of the motion picture. The significance 
of such alleged fact might point to our 
educational machinery and emphasis or to 
the conclusion that most of us are largely 
visually minded or, possibly, to both. To 
see nature and life as they are, or in still 
pictures, is one thing. To see them in 
the movie is quite another thing. 

Given a perpetual situation accessible 
to vision and hearing, it is probably gen- 
erally true that our visual experience 
will have definition and convincingness 
beyond that of the auditory. “I saw it 
with my own eyes” is thus the ne plus 
ultra of compellingly convincing testi- 
mony. That the motion picture has en- 
larged the range of human interests and 
enriches experience at all levels of life, 
that it stimulates imagination, that it fur- 
nishes outlet for our active and emo- 
tional tendencies, that it satisfies adven- 
ture, and that it is a determiner and dis- 
seminator of conceptions of conduct— 
all this is indisputable. 

Mr. Crandall, as a result of a series of 
experiments, concludes that “the essential 
points about all these experiments is that 


every one of them has shown conclusively 
that the motion picture is an effective in- 
strument for teaching purposes, that ob- 
servation is trained, imagination stimulat- 
ed, expression enriched, and even reten- 
tion improved by its use.” (2:953). 
This author reports that the New Jersey 
Library Association attributes the large 
increase of reading among its patrons to 


-the motion picture. Mr. Perry (8:54) 


finds that among high school students 
“the photoplay notably stimulates the 
reading of books.” He reports that 38% 
of the boys and 33% of the girls named 
pictures that increased their interest in 
school work, and that 75% of boys and 
girls felt that movies of the trades, of 
different lines of business, and of the pro- 
fessions would aid in choice of occupa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
fear or feel that the motion picture is de- 
feative of real educational aims. President 
Eliot is quoting as saying, in substance, 
that it cultivates neither the memory nor 
the power of description, that it presents 
but a feverish momentary entertainment. 
The general drift of criticism is to the 
effect that it offers a laissez faire method 
of education, that it disqualifies one for 
concentrated attention, for effortful and 
exact thinking, that it promotes super- 
ficiality, an attitude of passive receptivity, 
and a distorted view of life, that it evokes 
emotions which exhaust themselves in- 
wardly, and that its presentation is un- 
even, fitful, and intermittent in quality, 
unsteadying and undermining strength of 
character in that it yields an inability “to 
take long views and hold to them with 
patience and persistency.” (6). 

Granting that these charges in the large 
may be sustained, it does not follow that 
the motion picture, therefore, has no edu- 
cational value. Such criticisms were, 
and in some degree still are, deservedly 
directed against the public film shown 
for entertainment. But this first spasm 
or “wave” is past or is passing. With 
the dawn of a new enterprise, the coming 
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of the strictly educational film, made and 
shown under educational auspices, what 
may properly be called a crisis in the 
motion picture industry is at hand. 

Be that as it may, the fact is that this 
new departure will be exposed to few, 
if any, of the above strictures. This edu- 
cational film will be a substitute neither 
for the textbook nor for the teacher. 
This prophetic assurance of continued 
tenure will, doubtless, bring comfort to 
some teachers. In use the new film will 
neither aim at a substitution of sensory 
for reflective processes nor confuse mere 
seeing with the acquisition of meaning. 
It will take its place as an auxiliary to the 
elements and agencies already operating 
in the educational program. 

It will be used primarily for educa- 
tional purposes in the schools, and out- 
side to selected groups. It will supple- 
ment or aid rather than supplant reading 
and reflection. Mr. Crandall observes 
(1:111) that the motion picture is a valu- 
able and happy combination and extension 
of the camera and the microscope. By 
its use processes above and below our 
range of vision are recorded and revealed, 
the data of observation are enlarged in 
scope and enriched in detail. Through 
the combined use of the natural object 
or situation, of the stereoscope, of read- 
ing, of the motion picture, and of reflec- 
tive discussion, impressions and ideals 
will be gained having a vividness, ac- 
curacy, and permanence beyond that of 
either by itself. 

Where action, growth, or development 
enter, there the film comes into its own. 
When used it may, and doubtless will, 
yield entertainment, but that is not its 
primary purpose. It may be used with 
profit before the whole school, but that 
does not exhaust its use. Films for spe- 
cific instruction, whether in nature study, 
geography, history, industry, or public 
health, when available,—and they will 
become increasingly available,—will be 
used by the instructor with his class to 
supplement the text book and oral in- 
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struction on that specific subject-matter. 
In advance of the picture the teacher 
may stress certain points to be observed. 
In showing the picture, at certain points 
where the pupils’ interest demands, the 
reel will be stopped, questions by the 
pupils will be asked, discussion will be 
had, and ideas will be clinched. By such 
method the function of the film will pass 
from that of indiscriminate entertainment 
to that of specific service to a selected 
group in a thoroughly educational way. 


Tue Morton Picture AND Mora 
EpDUCATION 


The thing we speak of as moral char- 
acter is fashioned in dem Strom der Welt. 
Character education in the school is 
through the utilization of all those proces- 
ses and factors that constitute school life. 
It has no peculiar or unique data of its 
own. Character emerges out of the pro- 
cesses of living; it is a sort of registra- 
tion or embodiment of those ideals and 
values, of those attitudes and habits of 
response that take fashion in the busi- 
ness of living. 

Ordinarily the school is interpreted as 
an agency for the communicating of facts, 
of informational data, and for the de- 
velopment of skills. Moral education 
would then be concerned with the social 
significance of those data and skills, in 
the sense that, seeing their value, the 
pupil will be led to become an exponent 
of them. In other words, the objective 
in moral education is to give such appre- 
ciative insight into the meaning of human 
conduct, ideas, and values that it shall be- 
come directive of personal behavior. It 
is a problem of integration, of gearing up 
meaning, appreciation, and practice. 

In a broad way, no agency that widens 
the range of man’s acquaintance and in- 
terest in nature’s processes and laws and 
in the conditions, problems, and conduct 
of human life, as the cinema has done, 
can be regarded as negligible in the field 
of morals. This is not to say that knowl- 
edge is necessarily synonymous with 


























moral conduct. It does mean, however, 
that, where insights are given yielding 
evaluations, appreciations, sympathies, 
and convictions as to conduct, work is 
being done in terms of character develop- 
ment. What those estimations and ap- 
provals are, there’s the rub. Here adult 
experience can, and must, render aid. 

Two interesting experiments, among 
others, conducted scientifically, are in 
progress seeking to discover the effective- 
ness of the film in classroom work. One 
of these experiments is undertaken by 
the Eastman Kodak Company. Its films 
are being made in geography, general 
science, and health (4). If the results 
of these limited experiments are pro- 
nounced by scientific experts as satisfac- 
tory, the company proposes to begin the 
creation of a film library adequate to edu- 
cational needs, ranging from the kinder- 
garten to the university. 

The other of these experiments, well 
under way at Yale, is a series of films 
named Chronicles of America (5). This 
historical series will depict periods and 
phases of our development as well as 
events and persons marking turning 
points in our national life. The value 
of such films as educational aids in the 
classroom in teaching traditions, ideals, 
and the growth of institutions will obvi- 
ously be great. Both outside and inside 
the school these films should contribute 
to what we mean by our rather unfortu- 
nate term, Americanization. Such orien- 
tation makes for good citizenship, for 
moral character. It is interesting to note 
that, when some four or five of the 
Chronicles were completed and tried out 
on the representatives of the industry, 
they were found to be more “interesting 
and entertaining” than those deliberately 
concocted for public consumption. That 
the experience of those “representatives” 
is truly representative remains to be seer. 

That such insights and appreciations of 
the social order shall assuredly pass over 
into expression, into habits of conduct in 
the individual, necessitates the teacher 
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and the teacher’s art and, as fashioner of 
character, lays upon him an inescapable 
obligation. Herein is seen a limitation 
of the motion picture as a thorough-going 
teacher of morals. It is conceivable, 
however, logically, though not probable 
that this alleged limitation might be used 
to justify, so far, the showing of im- 
moral films. 


Tue Motion Picrure AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Neither moral nor religious education, 
ideally speaking, is an addendum to edu- 
cation proper. The school curriculum is 
an epitome of racial experience. The 
function of moral education is to inter- 
pret and appraise this experience in terms 
of its value for conduct and to translate 
those values into effective practice in per- 
sonal life. Religious education surveys 
with critical eye the whole range of val- 
ues, rejects here, selects and approves 
there and, with deepening insight into 
the meaning of life, determines ideals and 
values more consonant with those newer 
meanings. But it will not stop with this. 
It will seek to win its pupils to those ways 
of life which best express those values. 
Its goal and method will be formation of 
life through appreciated information. 
Personal religious experience is marked 
by a felt integration of self, by a feeling 
of harmony with reality, and by a conse- 
quent buoyancy of spirit and confidence 
in ultimate victory. The function of re- 
ligious education then will be a critique 
of current clamant values, a marking out 
and an emphasis upon ever newer values, 
and the embodiment of those in lives in- 
creasingly unified, harmonious and 
happy. 

What of the motion picture in this 
scheme? The answer will depend on 
what one understands by religion, or re- 
ligious experience. An esteemed col- 
league in the field of religious education 
writes me, “I have been moved in a way 
that might be interpreted as religious only 
twice by motion pictures of biblical 
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events. One of these was the presenta- 
tion of Moses before Pharaoh.” In in- 
terpreting this he says it gave him “new 
insights into the conflict between selfish- 
aess and greed on the one hand and un- 
selfishness and human service on the 
other.” The other was in seeing the Life 
of Christ. “In this,” he says, “I am not 
so sure that my response was deeply re- 
ngious. The sympathy I felt may have 
been what any human being would give 
to any one unjustly treated.” I shall 
leave this, without comment, to the 
reader. 

Films of biblical scenes, events, and 
persons tend, I take it, to lend a measure 
of realism to religion. I have not seen a 
film of the Passion Play, but I have seen 
the play. My own feeling is that I had 
a genuinely religious experience in that 
I was reinforced in my convictions of 
value and in some sense rededicated my- 
self to those values. To see the film 
would likely produce much the same ef- 
fect. Were I to offer a criticism of re- 
ligious education, used less technically 
than at present, it would be that it was 
identified with the learning, too often, of 
ancient cheerless facts. The reading of 
the Bible in the public schools, “without 
comment,” may be a current form of that 
fallacy. Neither wilderness wanderings, 
sub-sea voyages, nor controls of nature 
phenomena has in itself any moral or 
religious value. There is no necessary 
correlation between biblical knowledge or 
church attendance and morality or re- 
ligion. 

On the other hand, films centering 
about biblical characters and other great 
servants of mankind, whether Moses, 
Jesus, Lincoln, or Grenfell, depicting 
those character principles that claim our 
reverence and love, cannot but yield some 
renewed reverence and declaration of 
loyalty. Films presenting social condi- 
tions and needs in mission fields, minis- 
trations of mercy, heroism such as that 
of Captain Scott and his fellows in their 
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last polar expedition, or of Lindbergh in 
his flight, which appeal to imagination 
and sympathy, which elicit approval and 
response, are clearly of value in religious 
education. In all such cases, however, 
its educational value will consist in and 
be enhanced through its use by a capable 
teacher who, in a real teaching situation, 
finds it an aid in putting across to his 
class in convincing fashion the religious 
value with which, as subject for the 
period, he is concerned. 

From this a corollary follows. Assum- 
ing an accessible supply of films scien- 
tifically prepared, presenting the major 
religious attitudes, ideas, and values 
through great religious themes and lives, 
the greatest value of the motion picture 
in religious and in moral education as 
well will be gained when it is used by 
teachers properly disposed and_thor- 
oughly prepared in psychology, pedagogy, 
the social sciences, ethics, aesthetics and 
religion. But where or why should one 
conclude the list? This ideal teacher will 
be able to say, with Terence, “Nothing 
of interest to humanity is foreign to me.” 
Until teachers approximating this stature 
are found in our public schools and in 
our schools for religion, the contributions 
of the motion picture will be haphazard 
and inconsiderable. 
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USE OF DRAMA IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION* 


Grace SLoaN OverTony 


S we approach the study of religious 
drama, we need to come with a 
sincere open-mindedness, with a mind 
free from traditional bias as well as from 
an unwarranted, enthusiastic, favorable 
attitude that fails to grasp the significant 
implications involved. In the discussion 
of the potentialities for good or evil in 
religious drama, it is not a question of 
“either . or” but rather of “both 
. .and.” To say that the use of drama 
in the church’s program can be produc- 
tive only of good is as false as to state 
the traditional attitude, that use of drama 
in the church can result only in evil. The 
use of dramatics is fraught with many 
dangers ; and, like all the arts which stir 
the emotions profoundly, it needs wise 
direction and sane and intelligent control 
or there will result a prostitution of the 
emotions, producing disintegration and 
lack of inhibitions, as well as an inimical 
attitude on the part of religious educa- 
tors whose cooperation we must secure. 

At the outset it is necessary to define 
objectives. To use a method without an 
aim is blind. There can be no standard 
of measurement established either as to 
choice of materials, method of procedure, 
or evaluation of results, until there is a 
well defined objective. 

The writer is persuaded that if drama 
is to remain in the program of the 
church, it must by the pragmatic test 
make valid the contention of its support- 
ers that it assists in the realization of the 
aim of education, namely, that of the de- 
velopment of an integrated personality. 
The aim then of the dramatic method in 
education is not to make actors, but to 
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develop imaginative creatures; to widen 
their horizons, mentally, ethically, and 
spiritually ; to give a full, free expression, 
in order that they may develop in beauty, 
health, and grace, that they may approach 


-life with eagerness and vigor; and to 


stimulate their creative gift for strong 

individual expression, so that they may 

be able to focus their powers on the seri- 

ous business of living with strong initi- 

ative and joyous individuality. 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE DRAMATIC 
METHOD 


The dramatic method has educatioua: 
value because it secures a natural re- 
sponse. Any system of education to be 
effective must take into account the na- 
tive equipment, dominant impulses, urges, 
and drives of the individual, and must 
seek to stimulate, to control, and to de- 
velop them. Study, observation, and ex- 
perience all seem to indicate that the 
urge for dramatic expression is innate. 
The fact that it appears so early in the 
human race, as well as in the life of the 
individual, would seem to substantiate 
this position. The expression of the dra- 
matic impulse is not limited to childhood. 
It continues through life. The infant 
smiles when smiled at; the young child 
gets his first thrill of parenthood by play- 
ing with dolls; the older child finds great 
delight in accurate dramatic representa- 
tion; the youth sees the whole world as 2 
stage. The impulse continues to express 
itself throughout adult life, giving wing 
to thought, and giving abstract themes a 
setting, thus making them clear; by 
means of its old age relives the scenes of 
its youth and visualizes the world to 
come. Thus it continues through life, 
utilizing what it finds, looking for what it 
wants; and, when it cannot find what it 
wants, it creates. 

The dramatic method thus secures an 
interest that arises within consciousness 
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as it reacts to its environment, instead of 
an interest imposed by some other con- 
sciousness. Educators tell us that the 
oasis of all personality development is 
within the individual, that this cannot be 
put into him from the outside. The task 
of the educator is, then, to seek to utilize 
the currents of the individual’s own na- 
ture. Instead of simply selecting meth- 
ods and material which he feels will be 
most valuable to the child or youth when 
he reaches adulthood, the educator will 
select those materials and employ those 
methods in presentation which will in- 
terest the child in his present state of de- 
velopment as well as promote the general 
aim of the educational process. The 
problem is not so much one of arranging 
facts and truths to be learned, as one of 
finding means of correlating various in- 
terests and activities in such a manner as 
to make the experience a pleasurable one. 


The dramatic method provides means 
for getting teaching into action; and for 
the purpose of religious education, noth- 
ing is more important. Memorizing 
moral codes or giving rules of duty to- 
ward God and man may not have the 
slightest effect on conduct. It is only as 
they can be appealed to, in order to sotve 
a real moral problem, that they are effec- 
tive in determining conduct. What the 
individual really does in dramatic expres- 
sion is to carry facts into values, which 
identifies these facts with personal ex- 
periences and actual human situations. 
As Dewey (Psychology, p. 321) says: 
“Drama deals with men in action. It 
shows action rather than talks about it. 
It does not paint life but sets it before 
us. It shows us man’s interior nature 
working itself out as objective fact.” 


Bagley (Educational Values, p. 170), 
in a discussion of ideals and their control 
of conduct, tells us that ideals are crys- 
tallized in dramatic expression. “Situa- 
tions,” he says, “that are vividly imagined 
become in effect real situations. Actual 
adjustment to them is often initiated. 
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. . « Ideas that are absorbed at this time 
will tend to become emotionalized—to be- 
come ideals. Courage, perseverance, 
magnanimity, courtesy, charity, and a 
host of other virtues may in this way, be 
endowed with sufficient emotional force 
to carry them through life as effective 
controls of conduct.” 


PRINCIPLES CONTROLLING THE USE or 
DRAMA IN THE PROGRAM OF RE- 
LiGIous EDUCATION 


At the present time there is a need of 
guiding principles to control the use of 
drama in the program of religious educa- 
tion. Feverish activity has marked much 
of the efforts in the use of drama in the 
church. Those making use of drama 
have too often been satisfied with elabo- 
rate processes without inquiring into the 
results of these processes. Dramatic ac- 
tivities are all too frequently devised with- 
out consideration of their aim. There is 
a need of mingling knowledge with zeal 
to discover definitely the values of some 
methods which we now blindly follow. 

From the educational viewpoint, a 
dramatic presentation should be an in- 
tegral part of the whole program and be 
purposefully used. By this is meant that, 
when the total program is built for the 
various departments and their activities 
outlined, whatever dramatic activities are 
included should be so chosen as to func- 
tion in relation to the entire program. 
For instance, a large and influential 
church of the middle west is this year 
stressing Christian stewardship. Their 
Dramatic Club was asked to choose some 
play for production which would stress 
that matter in an inclusive way. The 
committee appointed by the club to make 
the choice, after reading many plays, 
chose Channing Pollock’s The Fool. They 
asked the writer to meet with them to 
analyze the play. This group attacked the 
problem of this play with eagerness and 
intelligence. To them it was not simply 
a matter of putting on a play; but rather 
one of putting on what, for their pur- 
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poses, seemed to be the play. The presi- 
dent of the club in her final appeal said, 
“The success of this play for us can be 
measured only in terms of how vitally 
our people feel its message, and that will 
depend in a very large measure on how 
vitally we ourselves feel it.” She spoke 
intelligently. 

The use of drama in the church should 
arouse and deepen the moral and reli- 
gious impulses. Since mortality has its 
birth, its being, in certain fundamental 
emotional attitudes, the training of the 
emotions is properly receiving much at- 
tention today. The final act of appre- 
ciation of life situations is to put one’s 
self in the situation studied and to live 
there actively. Thus the source of all 
art is imitation in the fullest sense—not 
copy but identification. In dramatic ac- 
tivity we see the moral law in action; 
principles of moral living may there be 
seen in concrete form; examples are pre- 
sented for imitation and inspiration and 
serve as the type of moral ideal. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
only ideal conduct will be presented. Evil 
may be presented so as actually to assist 
in making good all the more alluring. A 
real conflict between good and evil, when 
evil is portrayed in its native ugliness and 
hideous consequences, is instructive to 
the intellect without being attractive to 
the sensibilities. It is safe to consider 
evil deeds and characters if one considers 
them only in the proportion they sustain 
to the good. It is only when evil is 
dressed out in an adventitious garb of 
false beauty that it becomes seductive, 
because it is then misleading to the emo- 
tions. 

The thesis of a play should be morally 
and ethically sound. If immoral conduct 
and wrong attitudes are presented, they 
must meet with inevitable and natural 
punishment either by expression of social 
disapproval or by self condemnation. The 
allurement of sin must not be more 
vividly portrayed than the unhappiness 
resulting from sin. In Pinero’s The Sec- 
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ond Mrs. Tanqueray, immorality and 
wrong attitudes are presented. But as 
one follows the development of the plot, 
he witnesses Paula (the woman with a 
past) in her despair, recognizing that her 
past will always stare her in the face, that 
for her there will be no future that will 
not be colored by the past. We feel her 
despair as she says, “I believe the future 
is only the past again, entered through 
another gate. . . . You will see me then 
at last . . . and I shall have no weapon 
to fight with—not one serviceable little 
bit of prettiness left me to defend myself 
with! A worn out creature . .. a 
ghost, a wreck, a caricature, a candle that 
sputters, call such an end what you like! 
. . And this is the future you talk 
about.” 

When one reads those lines with their 
evident despair he is convinced that the 
allurement of sin is not more vividly por- 
trayed than the unhappiness resulting 
from it. 

There is also need in religious educa- 
tion for plays that give constructive re- 
ligious inspiration. Pageantry and the 
liturgical drama lend themselves beauti- 
fully to this purpose. A few such plays 
have been written with this purpose dis- 
tinctly in mind. When one reads the 
final speeches of Simon in the play The 
Rock by Mary Hamlin, he cannot help 
but achieve a real spiritual victory with 
Simon. Simon is in the depths of des- 
pair because he has denied Christ and 
loathes himself for his cowardice. He 
suddenly realizes that the reason for his 
failure is that he has not yet discovered 
the resources of spiritual power. Then he 
exclaims, “I, of myself can do nothing. 
O God, I know it now. . . . The Rock I 
had thought to build the Master’s king- 
dom on had crumbled to dust. . . . Iam 
empty: Jehovah, fill me. I am weak. O 
Master, give me strength. . . . O God, 
what flame of fire is this I feel within my 
veins? It is eternal strength! O Friend, 
in me shall thy truth live! O Jesus— 
Master—at last, I understand, I am Pe- 
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ter, the Rock!” With this triumphant 
note he emerges from his sptritual and 
moral conflict. The writer has at this 
moment memories of a young man who 
caught the inner meaning of these lines 
as, playing the role of Simon, he not only 
lifted himself nearer the Eternal, but 
lifted those who heard him as well. 


WHEN TO UsE DRAMA IN THE CHURCH’S 
PROGRAM 


The question quite naturally arises, 
When use drama in the program of the 
church? It is used very effectively for 
class room instruction by means of story 
playing, pantomiming, and picture pos- 
ing. Not all lessons can be successfully 
dramatized. Certain questions need to 
be asked. First, can it be brought into 
line with the problem of the lesson? Sec- 
ond, will it aid in making the situation 
real? We have stated, as one of the edu- 
cational values of the dramatic method, 
that it gets the child into the habit of see- 
ing things vividly, so that the imagination 
has through it set a high standard which 
it will, in the absence of dramatization, 
seek to reach. The imagination will have 
formed the habit of not resting content 
until the situation has been brought up 
to the high standard of reality to which 
it has become accustomed. The third 
question is: Will it aid in giving the 
mind clearer percepts? Here is found 
one of the most important justifications 
of class room dramatization. When a 
clearer, more accurate, and lasting per- 
ception is the desired end, then the child 
should be allowed to learn through crea- 
tion. To act the process that is being 
explained guarantees comprehension that 
cannot be secured by the mere giving of 
information. 

Drama also finds a place in the pro- 
gram of recreation as a capitalization of 
leisure time. More and more materials 


are being made available for this special 
use. Mr. Lynn Rohrbaugh in his Handy 
Kit has done a splendid piece of work in 
this direction. 
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Then the use of drama in worship can 
scarcely be over estimated. At present 
there is a marked revival of the liturgical 
drama. The deepest joys of human ex- 
perience are its spiritual joys. The litur- 
gical drama seeks to set forth the faith of 
religion in noble, sublime, and sensible 
forms of worship that give rest and ref- 
uge after moral conflict in practical situa- 
tions, comfort and solace after sorrow 
and disappointments, that bring com- 
posure and peace and calm of spirit. 
Here is where drama will fill a unique 
place. The artistic form of worship 
can secure that profound emotional 
response which must be had if one 
is truly to worship. It can lead the 
soul to the frontiers of the spiritual world 
and make him conscious of the Perfect 
One. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF 
DRAMA IN THE CHURCH 


Such a concept of the use of drama 
presents many problems such as those of 
physical equipment, finance, materials for 
production, etc. The writer is convinced, 
however, that at present our most impor- 
tant problem is that of trained leadership. 
This leadership must, of course, have a 
skilful knowledge of the technique of 
dramatic production. For while it is true 
that the use of the dramatic method in 
religious education differs from its pro- 
fessional use, this fact does not give li- 
cense for carelessness in production. But 
if this leadership is to meet the prob- 
lems of the use of drama in the church, 
the training must be more inclusive than 
technical dramatic art alone. 

An individual in training for this lead- 
ership should have a knowledge of the 
psychological basis of the dramatic im- 
pulse. He should know something of 
human emotions, of their control and di- 
rection for the end of education. He 
should know educational principles and 
their application to dramatic expression 
in order to give such expression educa- 
tional value. He should have a knowl- 




















edge of the whole program of religious 
education and have its aim clearly defined 
in order that he may intelligently relate 
the use of drama to the total program and 
know when to use the method. He should 
have clearly in mind that the aim is the 
selection, control, and development of the 
dramatic impulse in order to secure a 
progressive moral and religious develop- 
ment, finer and more powerful social im- 
pulses. . 

These leaders should find their places 
as instructors in our departments of re- 
ligious education, in our theological semi- 
naries, On our denominational boards of 
Christian education, there to train the 
future professional leadership in religious 
education. This highly developed pro- 
fessional group will in turn train, give 
counsel and wise direction to the lay 
leadership of the local church, thus as- 
sisting such leaders in making purposeful 
and profitable use of this invaluable 
method. Obviously the first step in such 
a program of leadership training is the 
establishment in the stimulating academic 
environment of the greater universities 
of centers where the contributions of 
philosophy and the psychology of moral 
and religious development may be merged 
with that of dramatic art in a spirit of in- 
telligence and warm religious devotion, 
the results of which may be made avail- 
able for every plan of teacher training, 
summer camp work, and short summer 
courses. At present the demand for 
trained teachers in these capacities far 
exceeds the supply. 

This is the concept of the use of drama 
in the church’s program as the writer sees 
it. It is to this program that some of to- 
day’s leaders in the field are willing to give 
their best thought and energy. They have 
run the gauntlet of a varied criticism. 
Leaders within the church have called 
their work “sentimental,” “the frills of 
religion,” “not quite academically respec- 
table.” Dramatic artists without the 
church have evidenced fine scorn for the 
dramatic productions of the church. 
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Happily, however, stich missiles of criti- 
cism are becoming fewer as the funda- 
mental educational value of the method is 
becoming better recognized. 

This is the strategic moment for those 
interested in religious drama to define its 
purpose and place clearly, to use it 
wisely, and thus to conserve for the pro- 
gram of the church its moral and religious 
values. 


A LIST OF PLAYS* 


In the list of plays suitable for use in 
the church which forms the remainder of 
this article, effort has been made to in- 
clude such plays as lend themselves most 
readily to the conservation of the values 
outlined above. In the classification, four 
divisions only have been noted, but in the 
arinotations the specific limitations of each 
play will become apparent. 


SIMPLE Pays For CHILDREN 


AMERICA FOR AMERICANS, by Kather- 
ine Scherer Cronk. Literature Head- 
quarters, 723 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. It is also found 
in the book, Through the Gateway, Pil- 
grim Press. 

A little mid-week comedy for 12-17 
children 10 to 16 years of age, emphasiz- 
ing the interdependence of the races. Very 
actable and full of delightful humor. 
Useful for Good-Will Day, the 18th of 
May. 50c. 

CHILD IN THE Minst, THE, by Kath- 
arine Stanley Hall and Edith Fairfield. 
Methodist Book Concern. 

One scene. Thirty minutes or a little 
over for the whole service. Thirteen per- 
sons, all children, with exception of the 
prolocutor. A simple pageant. Could be 
elaborated by using groups of children to 
represent the different countries in the 
American scene. Specially suitable for 
Children’s Day. 15c. 

ANOINTING OF Davin By SAUL, THE, 
by Isabel K. Whiting, in her book Dra- 


*For addresses of publishers see list printed at close 
of bibliography, on page 1063 of this issue. 
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matic Services of Worship. Beacon 
Press. 

Although this is designated as a service 
for September, it is equally suitable for 
Children’s Sunday, and especially to be 
recommended suitable for its admirable 
inclusion of the entire church school. The 
characters require eleven boys of eight to 
eighteen years of age, and the scene has 
high dramatic and spiritual values. $2.00. 

Bonson TREE, THE, by Katharine Lee 
Bates. Woman’s Press. 

One act. About forty-five minutes. 
Seventeen boys and girls. The Santa 
Claus family become acquainted with 
their near relatives, Kris Kringle, St. 
Nicholas, and the rest, and Noel shows 
them how to find the Christ-child. In- 
cluded in volume of children’s plays en- 
titled Little Robin Stay-Behind. $1.75. 

Boys AND Girts FROM HEBREW His- 
Tory, by Annie Russell Marble. Century. 

A pageant in three parts, depicting the 
children of the Bible and closing with the 
Christ Child. Plenty of music and move- 
ment. 25c. 

Cuitp’s RITUAL FOR THE ADORATION 
OF A SINGLE FLower, by Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch. The Poets Guild. 

Poetically arranged service, simple cos- 
tumes and scenery. 15 minutes. 20c. 

CHILDREN’s WEEK PLAYS AND PRo- 
GRAMS, by Ora Winifred Wood, Frances 
Weld Danielson, and others. Pilgrim 
Press. 

A collection of simple, yet good ma- 
terial. 10c. 

Curistmas Guest, THE, by Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay. Henry Holt. 

One act. Suggestions for setting and 
costumes included. Thirty minutes. Eight 
children. The Christmas angel comes in 
the guise of a beggar and when the chil- 
dren have received him with true kind- 
ness, they behold the angelic light. In- 


cluded in volume The House of the Heart. 
$1.35. 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE MULLIGANS, by 
Walter Ben Hare. 


Commission on 
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Church Drama and Pageantry of Epis- 
copal Church. 

Three short acts. 
Two women and ten children. A glimpse 
of simple home life at the Christmas sea- 


About one hour. 


son. “It doesn’t take money and fine 
clothes and costly gifts to make a fine 
Christmas at all, at all,” observes Mrs. 
Mulligan. “The Spirit of Christmas is 
love, and love is the greatest thing in all 
the world.” Included in volume The 
White Christmas. $1.25. 


Curious CRADLES IN DIFFERENT 


Lanps, by Mrs. C. W. Scott. West- 
minister Press. 
Persons required: 5 girls. Time, 35 


minutes. A missionary program for little 
girls consisting of verses, lullabies and 
bright dialogues. 10c. 

DRAMATIZATION OF BIBLE SToRIES, by 
Elizabeth E. Miller. U. of Chicago Press. 

The author presents plays in the mak- 
ing, from the crudest beginnings to the 
relatively finished product as finally pre- 
sented by children. $1.25. 

Easter FLowers by Mary Modena 
Burns. To be found in Good Things for 
Sunday Schools. Walter H. Baker Co. 

This is a dramatic service for children, 
so arranged as to incorporate the bringing 
of flowers to the altar by the children of 
the Church school, which are later to be 
sent to some hospital or mission. It is 
preceded by hymns and responses which 
can be assigned to different parts of the 
church school, and then the flower bring- 
ing service follows, simple, but filling a 
need. 

An Easter Mrracte, by Della Shaw 
Harvey. To be found in Plays in Pina- 
fores. Walter H. Baker Co. 

The awakening of the flowers, the 
emerging of the butterfly from the chrys- 
alis, and the story of the Easter Lily, all 
ending on the note of faith and immor- 
tality. This is suitable for parish house 
and is best suited to little girls from ten 
to twelve years old. Ten players are re- 
quired. Simple and pretty. 

















ELvEs AND THE SHOEMAKER, Drama- 
tized by Von Donahue and L. T. Holmes. 
In Plays for Community Christmas, Uni- 
versity Extension Division. 

A fairy play. 4 acts. % hour. Ama- 
teur leadership. 

His Book, by Elisabeth Edland. Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 

One scene. Fifteen minutes. Three 
boys, two girls, one young woman, and 
several children. Based on a true story, 
showing the effect of the gift of the Bible 
on a Mexican boy. 10c. 

House oF THE Heart, Tue, by Con- 


stance D’Arcy Mackay. Harper and 
Brothers. 
One scene. Simple setting. Sugges- 


tions for setting and costumes included. 
25 minutes. 12 children. Wisdom teaches 
the child to choose carefully the guests 
of the heart. In the end the vices are 
banished by Cheerfulness, Love, and In- 
dustry. (Also included in book by same 
name, $1.20). 30c. 

Jack O’LANTERN, by Alice W. Guern- 
sey. Westminster Press. 

Time, if given in complete form: one 
hour. An Americanization play for boys 
and girls in which a boy scout with the 
help of his jack-o-lantern presents foreign 
children as “friends who work around the 
borders of our life circles.” The dialogue 
and action is lively and will appeal especi- 
ally to boys. The play is in six parts and 
one or more parts may be omitted. Any 
number of children may be used but at 
least 25 or 30 are needed, mostly boys. 
15c. 

Just PLarn Peter, by Janet Prentiss. 
Missionary Education Movement. 

Two scenes. Suggestions for playing 
the games of children. Thirty minutes. 
Ten or more persons. The story of two 
Italian orphans in a tenement helped by 
a visitor from the mission. 25c. 

LittLeE PEOPLE oF AUTUMN, by Vir- 
ginia Olcott. Moffat Yard & Co., 

Twenty minutes. Eight children, of 
primary and junior age. A country boy 
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growing tired of work on the farm is led 
to see the beauties of the country and 
decides not to go to the city. Included in 
volume, Plays for Home, School and 
Settlement. $1.75. 


LivinGsToneE Hero Prays, by Anita B. 


Ferris. 
ment. 

Four dramatizations of Livingstone’s 
Hero Stories, by Susan Mendenhall. One 
setting, with slight changes. Forty to 
fifty minutes. Separate episodes, ten to 
fifteen minutes. From twelve to fifty 
juniors for entire presentation. May be 
given separately or consecutively. 50c. 

Tue LittLe Pitcrims AND THE Book 
BELOVED, by Marie E. J. Hobart. Educa- 
tional Division, Dep’t. of Missions. 

This is a beautifully written allegory in 
which the Mother Church explains to two 
Little Pilgrims the content and meaning 
of the Anglican Prayer Book. Twenty- 
seven or more children. 


Missionary Education Move- 


A LitTLe Pitcrrm’s Procress, by Con- 
stance D’Arcy Mackay, in her book, The 
House of the Heart. Henry Holt. 

An actable and charming morality in 
verse, in which Little Pilgrim discovers, 
by the aid of Courage and Steadfastness, 
the way to the City of the King. Twelve 
characters, either girls or boys, from 8 to 
12 years of age. $1.35. 


Let’s Be Frienps, by Laura Scherer 
Copenhaver and Katherine Sherer Cronk. 

Two American and two Chinese girls 
find out about each other in a brisk and 
merry dialogue in verse. Everyland, 
March, 1925. 


Like Unto THEsE, by Valoria R. Leh- 
man, and I. H. Meredith. May be 
ordered from the Congregational Book 
Store. 

A Juvenile Pageant for Children’s Day. 
Seventeen boys and girls from primary 
and intermediate departments. Very 
simple verse and music requiring the 
minimum of rehearsing. 35c. 

MESSAGE OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, THE, 
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by Marian Manley. 
Concern. 

Suggestions for scenery, lighting, and 
costumes included. Thirty minutes. 
Fourteen to twenty persons, mostly chil- 
dren. Easy to produce. Simple, but 
effective. Pictures, symbolically, the 
bringing of the Christmas message to the 
children of China, freeing them from 
superstitious fear. A special tableau may 
be used at the Christmas season. Not in- 
appropriate for Sunday presentation. 25c. 
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Methodist Book 


Mrrror For Souts, A. A Mystery 
Play, by Margaret Cropper. Century. 

Two scenes. One setting. Forty min- 
utes. Thirteen persons. A mysterious 
messenger brings to an English village a 
mirror in which people see themselves as 
they really are, and in which some see the 
Christ. 30c. 


NIMBLEWIT AND FINGERKIN, by Con- 
stance D’Arcy Mackay. In House of 
the Heart and Other Plays for Children. 
Henry Holt. 

Play of industry. 2 girls, 7 children. 
Simple scenery and costumes. 1 scene. 
20 minutes. Amateur leadership. Pro- 
duction rights for professionals only, 
from author. $1.25. 


No LANTERN FoR Wu LEE, by Helen 


A. Murphy. Missionary Education 
Movement. 
One scene. One hour. Sixteen or 


more boys, and girls of Junior and Inter- 
mediate age. Shows the influence of a 
missionary doctor in breaking down 
prejudice. 25c. 


Out oF THE Brste, by Lyman R. 
Bayard. Pageant Publishers. 

Pageant for children’s or other special 
day. Adaptable number of children. 
Simple music, costumes and scenery. 1 
hour. Amateur leadership. 35c. 

THE PASSERBY AND THE FLOWERS, by 
Elizabeth Edland, a pantomime suitable 
for Children’s Day, in her book, Spring 
in the Brown Meadow. Abingdon Press. 
This may be acted in the chancel on 
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Sunday, while the story is read. It re 
quires 15 or more children who may range 
from three or four years to 18 or 20 
years of age. Very simple, but very de- 
lightful, and suited to almost any denomi- 
national group, so general is its treatment. 

Puritan Curistmas, A, by Virginia 
Olcott. 

Two scenes. About thirty minutes, 
Two boys and two girls. A little Puritan 
girl defies the Puritan custom and makes 
merry on Christmas Day for her sick 
mother. Of historic interest. Included 
in volume Plays for Home, School, and 
Settlement. $1.75. 

SAMUEL IN THE House OF THE Lorp, 
by Rosamond Kimball. A Children’s 
Day Service, in her book, The Wooing 
of Rebekah, and Other Plays. Scribner. 

Four scenes simply and effectively de- 
vised. The preparation of this play is 
not difficult and the result should be sin- 
cere and appealing. The seven characters 
may be divided among the older and 
younger children. $2.50. 

SHEPHERDS ALL? by Phillips Endecott 
Osgood. Privately printed. Address the 
author at St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

One setting. A final tableau of the 
Nativity scene with an angel chorus. 
About one-half hour. Twelve adults and 
two boys. A miracle play for Christmas 
Eve in which the test of a true shepherd’s 
heart is made. The Hirelings, Thief, and 
Roman Soldiers are not true shepherds 
because of selfishness, greed, etc., in their 
hearts. Royalty $2.00. 15c. 


Sonc THey SANG, THE, by Laura S. 
Copenhaver. 

Persons required: 6 or more young 
girls. Time, about 20 minutes. A mis- 
sionary play for girls. Two American 
girls converse in quaint rhyme with girls 
from China, Japan and other lands. The 
story of “Little Ming” is told, and of the 
way America’s Christ has helped China’s 
women. Setting simple, costumes easily 
made. 10c. 

















Tara FINDS THE Way TO HAPPINESS, 
by Florence Crannell Means. Missionary 
Education Movement. 

Two scenes; about twenty minutes; 
three boys, nine girls. How a little girl 
widow in North India finds the way to 
happiness through a Christian school. 25c. 

TREE OF MEMorY, THE, by Grace C. 
Moses. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

An Armistice Day pageant including 
the characters of Spirit of Democracy, the 
Allies, Memory Wreath-Bearers, and 
others. Especially adapted to school 
groups. Full directions for stage settings, 
costumes and other details given with 
some illustrations of main characters. 
Two endings are given—one for localities 
where memorial trees have been planted, 
and the other where there are no trees or 
memorial. 

Tomorrow, by Margaret Slattery. Pil- 
grim Press. 

A pageant for Children’s Week. For 
boys and girls from the Intermediate De- 
partment. This is more like an allegory 
than a pageant, and presents vigorously 
and interestingly a very timely lesson. A 
minimum of 18 characters are required, 
but the presentation may be simple. 15c. 


ADVANCED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Miser’s Mitt, THE, by Edna Proctor 
Clarke. Woman’s Press. 

A fairy piay. 1 man, 16 children. 1 
scene. Incidental music obtainable at ad- 
ditional charge. Competent leadership. 
Royalty. 50c. 

Piper, THE, by Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. 

A full-length play. Running time about 
two hours. Thirteen men, six women, as 
many children as desired. The “Pied 
Piper of Hamlin” alive before our eyes. 
The spiritual predominates. Note: This 
is one of the best religious plays, but 
hardly to be attempted without experi- 
ence. Riverside Edition. 68c. 

Toy SnHop, THE, by Percival Wilde. 
Walter H. Baker. 

One act; interior; about twenty-five 
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minutes ; fifteen children. A little Christ- 
mas fantasy appropriate for Church group 
with some facilities for dramatics. 
Royalty. Address the publisher. 

Tue Roap to BETHLEHEM, by Mar- 
garet Cropper. In Three Roses and Other 
Christmas Plays. Challenge Book and 
Picture Store, London, 314d. Order 
through Macmillan. 

’ A Christmas playlet. 18 children and 
choir. Simple scenery and costumes. 
Carols and hymns. 4 scenes. 3 tableaux. 
¥Y hour. Amateur leadership. 

THREE Roses, by Margaret Cropper. 
Challenge Book and Picture Store, Lon- 
don, 3%4d. Order through Macmillan. 

A Christmas playlet. 13 children, an- 
gels and choir. Simple costumes and 
scenery. Carols and hymns. 4 scenes and 
1 tableau. 3% hour. Amateur leadership. 


SIMPLE PLAys FoR YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
ADULTS 


AcE Otp Dream, THE, by Grace Sloan 
Overton. Century. In Dramatic Activi- 
ties for Young People. 

This is a masque written for a Mother’s 
Day program. Weaver of Dreams, Girl- 
hood, Womanhood, and Motherhood— 
with the aid of six great women of his- 
tory—treveal that the dream of the mod- 
ern girl, as of all her older sisters, is that 
of “mothering” the world. 75c. 

At THE GATE BEauTiIFUL, by Harry 
Silvernale Mason. Samuel French. 

One act. About forty minutes. Four 
men, two women, one boy and others. 
The healing ministry of Peter and John 
at the Beautiful Gate. 30c. 

Cross-roAps MEETIN’ House, THE, by 
Mary Meek Atkeson. Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. 

Three acts. 
Eleven persons. 





One setting. One hour. 
“Presents the problem 


of the church 1n rural communities ; pleas- 
ingly and sympathetically interpreting the 
life and characteristics centering about 
America’s historic cross-roads commu- 
nities, cradles of democracy and religion.” 
35¢. 
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ConFLICT, THE, by Clarice Vallette Mc- 
Cauley. Putnam. 

Three women, one man. Story woven 
around a New England mother whose 
ideals and principles conflict with those of 
her daughter. 

CROWNING GLory, THE, by Edna Colla- 
more. Walter H. Baker Co. 

One act; forty minutes; one young 
man, five women. A homely human little 
story of an overworked New England 
spinster who has never been allowed to 
think of her appearance, transformed into 
an attractive woman by a sympathetic 
junior who readjusts and transforms a 
dreadful hat, purchased from a mail order 
catalog, into a becoming adornment. A 
new variation of an old theme, but treated 
with unusual simplicity and sincerity. 25c. 

DraMaTic ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, by Grace Sloan Overton. Cen- 
tury. 

This is a group of dramatic programs 
written in such a manner that they may 
be produced by churches lacking stage 
equipment as well as those whose equip- 
ment is complete. 

Tue Livinc Cnurist: 
Worship for Easter. 
ters; 6 girls, 12 boys. 

Youtu’s Propuetic Vision: A dram- 
atization of Amos. Principal characters ; 
12 boys. 

THE EtTerNAL Quest: A Dramatic 
Worship for Christmas. Principal char- 
acters: 3 girls, 5 boys, many extras. 

THE AGE-OLD DrEAM: A Masque for 
Mother’s and Daughters’ Week. Cast of 


A dramatic 
Principal charac- 


nine girls. 75c. 
Florist SHOP, THE, by Winifred 
Hawkridge. Address American Play 


Company, 33 West 42nd St., New York. 

One act; interior setting; about forty 
minutes ; three men, two women. A clever 
little play with touches of pathos and 
humor, revealing the sympathetic under- 
standing which a young clerk in a florist 
shop has for her customers. Gives oppor- 
tunity for worth-while character develop- 
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ment. 
people. 

Girt oF SELF, THE, by Rev. Phillips 
E. Osgood. Educational Division of Mis- 
sions. 

One scene. Thirty minutes. Sixteen 
persons. Adapted for young people from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age. “The 
Boy and the Girl, the chief characters in 
the play, give up the Throne of Receiving, 
which they have been occupying, to the 
Needs of the World, and themselves kneel 
on the foot-stool of Self-Giving.” 20c. 


How THE Story Grew, by C. W. Glea- 
son. Walter H. Baker Co. 

Five short scenes; two interiors can 
serve for all. Eight characters. The 
spread of gossip about a supposedly 
haunted house. Easy to produce. 45 
minutes. 

In His Strenctu, by Lydia M. 
Glover. Methodist Book Concern. In- 
cluded in Friends of Jesus. 

Three scenes; simple setting. About 
forty-five minutes. Eight persons. The 
impetuous disciple, Peter, finds, after the 
anguish caused by his denial has passed, 
that he éan only serve in His strength. 

Jornt Owners 1n Spain, by Alice 
Brown. Walter H. Baker Co. 

One act; thirty minutes; four women. 
Life in the “Home.” Four old ladies 
find the gentle art of living together not 
altogether simple. Humorous and de- 
lightful. Royalty $5, payable in advance. 
Address Miss Alice Brown, 11 Pinckney 


Highly recommended for young 


Street, Boston, Mass. 35c. 

Larota, by Helen L. Willcox. Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 

One act. Fifty minutes. Eight per- 


sons. The story of a Hindu woman con- 
demned to widowhood upon her husband’s 
conversion to Christianity. 25c. 

NEIGHBORS, THE, by Zona Gale. B. W. 
Hulbasch. 

One act. Simple setting. Fifty min- 
utes. Eight persons. A play of rural 
life, human, wholesome, and amusing, 
with a definitely Christian theme. In- 















cluded in volume Wisconsin Plays—First 
Series. $1.50. Single volume edition, 
50c. Royalty. 


Piper’s Pay, THE, by Margaret Cam- 
eron. Samuel French. 

One act; simple setting ; fifty minutes ; 
seven women. A good satire on the con- 
ception of right and wrong among cer- 
tain classes of people. 25c. 


PROPHETIC CHILD, THE, by Rev. Lang- 
ley Sears. 

Time, a little less than an hour. A 
beautiful and reverent presentation of 
the Christmas story. The Biblical text 
is used for many of the speaking parts. 
Old Christmas hymns are used. 15c. 


SET OF THE SAIL, THE, by Anita B. 


Ferris. Presbyterian Board of World 
Missions. 
Three acts. About one hour. Nine- 


teen persons. Some present day needs of 
the interior sections of the Philippine Is- 
lands. Should be made clear to particip- 
ants and audience that it is true only to 
certain parts of the country. Includes 
notes on the progress of the Filipinos and 
on missionary enterprise in that connec- 
tion; also a bibliography. 25c. 


SPREADING THE News, by Lady Greg- 
ory. Atlantic Monthly Press. 

One act; about forty minutes; seven 
men, three women; exterior setting; 
about forty minutes. The humorous way 
in which gossip spreads almost results in 
tragedy. Delightful fun. Included in 
The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays, 
edited by Sterling Andrus Leonard. 
$2.00. 


STRIKING OF AMERICA’s Hour, THE, 
by L. S. Copenhaver, K. S. Kronk, and 
M. A. Vossler. 

Persons required: 50 to 150 characters. 
Before the Spirit of Brotherhood, the na- 
tions are summoned for judgment. In- 
dictment is brought against America, who, 
heeding the striking of the hour of her 
opportunity, lifts high the Cross of Christ 
offered to her by Christian liberty. Set- 
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ting and costuming simple. Suitable for 
out-of-door or indoor presentation. 20c. 

THANKSGIVING ANN, by Kate W. 
Hamilton. Dramatized by Mrs. G. W. 
Jones. 

Persons required: 4 characters. Time, 
about 45 minutes. The story of how the 
childlike faith and fine conception of 
stewardship of an old colored Mammy led 
a whole family to a recognition of God’s 
ownership of all things, and their adop- 
tion of a definite stewardship program. 
No special setting or costumes. 5c. 

Tuere Is a Lap Here, by Bella Mac- 
Diarmid Ritchy. Woman’s Press. 

Six principals. Three acts, five scenes. 
An unusually beautiful and effective relig- 
ious play. The theme centers about the 
lad with the loaves and fishes, whom we 
see both before the day when Christ used 
his little offering and afterward. Through 
his life and that of his family we see re- 
flected the happenings of the Gospel story 
and its influence on their lives. Very 
simple, not difficult to produce, and most 
lovely. 

WHEELBARROWFUL OF LIFE, A, by 
Mary Jenness. Missionary Education 
Movement. 

One act. Thirty minutes. Eleven per- 
sons. A simple play, growing out of a 
study group, showing Christian influence 
on present industrial problems in China. 
15c. 

Wuere But 1n America, by Oscar M. 
Wolff. Address author, 105 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

One act; interior—dining room; thirty 
minutes ; one man, two women. A good 
commentary on American social relation- 
ships and the “servant problem.” Good 
fun. With adaptations. 

Wuere Love Is Gon Is, arranged from 
Tolstoy by Sally Knox Boon. University 
Extension Division. 

In Plays for Community Christmas. 
Six men; two women, one boy, a voice. 
Simple costumes and scenery. Two acts. 
Thirty minutes. Good leadership. 
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WHITE CHRISTMAS, THE, by Walter 
Ben Hare. T.S. Dennison & Co. 

One act. Three scenes. Simple set- 
ting. One hour. Fifteen persons, a con- 
cealed choir, and as many extra children 
as it is desired to use. The scene is in 
Bethlehem on Christmas night. $1.25. 
(Volume of six plays.) 


Why THE CuHIMEs RANG, by Elizabeth 
McFadden. Samuel French. 

Persons required: 12 children and 
choir. Time, 30 minutes. A play car- 
rying the real Christmas message. After 
a great lady and courtier, scholar and king 
have offered their gifts in vain, it is the 
boy’s gift of pennies, offered from a lov- 
ing heart, that causes the miraculous ring- 
ing of the Christmas chimes. Suggestions 
for scenery, lighting, and costumes, in- 
cluded in the text. The presentation may 
be extremely simple, or made more elabor- 
ate, if desired. 35c. 


ADVANCED PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND ADULTS 


ANGELS OF MAGDALENA, THE, by Marie 
E. J. Hobart. Book Store. 

An appeal for teaching truth to young 
people. 13 women. Elaborate costumes 
and scenery. Incidental music. 3 scenes. 
3% hour. Skilled leadership. 10c. 


BaRaBBas, by Dorothy Leamon. Cen- 
tury Co. 

A one act play, with frequent rehears- 
als, it could be put on at two weeks’ no- 
tice. Five men and one woman are re- 
quired. This is very dramatic and 
unusual in situation. The scene is the 
roadway not far from Jerusalem. The 
play is also included in the Volume II 
of Religious Drama, published by the 
Century Company, as well as printed 
separately. 


Birp’s CHRISTMAS CAROL, THE, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Dramatic version 
in collaboration with Helen Ingersoll. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Three acts and a prologue. Setting can 
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be greatly simplified by omitting prologue. 
A full evening. Fourteen persons, eight 
of whom are children, not counting the 
Angels of the Prologue, of whom there 
should be three to five. A delightful ver- 
sion of the well-known story. Applica- 
tion for permission to use play should be 
addressed to Miss Alice Kauser, 1402 
Broadway, New York. 65c. 


Boy Wuo DiscovereD EASTER, THE, 
by Elizabeth McFadden. Samuel French. 

Three acts. One setting, an interior. 
Scenery may be elaborate or simple. 
Easter music. No costumes except a Red 
Cross Nurse in street attire. Full produc- 
tion notes included. One boy, one man, 
and two women. “The Thesis is that the 
daily miracles of modern life are as un- 
usual and more improbable than the great 
religious truths which doubters question.” 
35c. Royalty: $5.00, no admission; 
$10.00, admission. 

Dark Hours, THE, by Don Marquis. 
A play based on the betrayal, the trial, and 
Calvary in the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Doubleday, Page, 1924. 

Five scenes. Eight men and two 
women. This is in the estimation of some 
people, the finest passion play yet written 
—both because of the remarkable charac- 
terization and its closeness to the actual 
series of events. Christ’s voice is heard— 
his presence is felt, but at no time is he 
seen. 

DraMa OF ISAIAH, THE, by E. N. Whit- 
man. Pilgrim Press. Persons required: 
50 or more and a concealed choir. Time, 
14 hours. 

A dignified and impressive arrangement 
of the story of Isaiah, using the Bible 
language in large measure. This may be 
produced very simply against a back- 
ground of curtains, or, if desired, more 
elaborately. Full suggestions for costum- 
ing and staging are included in the copy. 
85c. 

EVERGREEN TREE, THE, by Percy Mac- 
Kaye. An elaborate masque with music. 
This masque represents the best in re- 




















ligious drama. Scriptural theme, Matthew 
2. The music of the choruses and carols 
is composed by Arthur Farwell and may 
be secured through the John Church Co., 
39 West 32nd St., New York City. The 
masque is performed in twelve actions: 1. 
“Who Kept the Watch?” 2. “The Lan- 
tern in the Desert.” 3. “Somebody is 
Coming.” 4. “The Light Child.” 5. 
“Savior of the World.” 6. “The Be- 
friendling.” 7. “The Three Wise Men.” 
8. “Which, O Lord, is Wisest?” 9. “Out- 
casts.” 10. “The Wounded Peddler.” 
11. “The Persecuting Hosts.” 12. “The 
Morning Stars.” It requires twenty-five 
men and four women. 


Goop Fripay, by John Masefield. In 
Good Friday and Other Poems. Macmil- 
lan Co. 

Dramatic poem of the crucifixion. 7 
men, 1 woman, soldiers, etc. Simple 
scenery, elaborate costumes. 1 scene. 1% 
hours. Highly skilled leadership and ex- 
perienced actors. $3.00. 


GoLtpEN Doom, THE, by Lord Dunsany. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

One act ; thirty minutes ; twelve or more 
men, one boy, one girl. Shows the ab- 
surdity of belief in the power of the gods 
and other mythical powers. The play of 
children interpreted as a sign from the 
stars. 

He Is tHe Son or Gop, An Easter 
Play, by Linwood Taft. Pilgrim Press. 

Four acts. About one hour. Five men, 
three women, crowds. A play for Holy 
Week, showing the effect of the person- 
ality and deeds of Jesus upon a Jewish 
woman of orthodox training. 35c. 


His CHILpreEN, by Rufus Breau Learsi, 
of Jewish Education. 

Awarded first prize in nationwide con- 
test. One act, four men, one woman. 
The central theme of the play is based on 
the chasm between the older and younger 
generations and is a study in the 
estrangement between a stern and loving 
Orthodox Jew and his children and their 
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realization, after his death, of his inner 
character. 


Hour Giass, THE, by William Butler 
Yeats. Macmillan Co. 

The triumph of faith. Z men, 2 wom- 
en, 2 children and extras. Simple cos- 


tumes and scenery. 40 minutes. Semi- 
skilled leadership. $2.00. 


‘Ice Bounp, by Owen Davis. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

One simple interior. 5 men, 6 women, 
1 small boy. A group of cold, unnatural 
children are waiting for a mother to die 
in order to pounce upon their inheritance. 
After her death it is discovered that the 
property has been left to her servant girl 
on condition that she reform and marry 
the youngest son. In the process of re- 
formation, the girl manages to break the 
ice which surrounds the other members 
of the family. Royalty. 


Maunpy Tuurspay, by Edith Kinney 
Doten. Typewritten copies of this play 
may be obtained from Miss Elizabeth 
Sherman, 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

A play given upon the Thursday pre- 
ceding Easter Sunday and to be followed 
by the Communion Service. It was first 
presented in Boston, and later given at 
the Northfield Conference. The char- 
acters are three men, a woman, and a boy 
of twelve or thereabouts. This play is 
very unusual in character. A boy, having 
hurt his foot on a nail, is sick in bed. 
His father, after trying in vain to obtain 
money from the boy’s mother to buy him- 
self a drink, gets wind of the whereabouts 
of a Roman Catholic priest and goes out 
to betray him to the officer of realm and 
get a reward. The mother departs to 
help a sick neighbor, and in her absence, 
the Healer comes in through the wind 
and rain, bathes and heals the boy’s foot, 
and leaves. The father hastily returns 
with the officer, and both think that the 
Healer is the priest who can be trailed 
and arrested. But the miracle of the 
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boy’s healed foot, his tale of the Serene 
Presence humbles them all. The play 
ends with a note of appeal for mutual 
comprehension and tolerance between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

Mitestones, by Arnold Bennett and 
E. Knoblauch. George H. Doran. 

Nine men, 5 women. A serious play 
in three acts. One interior scene. A real- 
istic and thoughtful picture of three gen- 
erations, showing the changing of youth 
from radicalism to conservatism. Excel- 
lent dialogue and characterization. Very 
difficult. 


PILGRIM AND THE Book, THE, by Percy 
Mackaye. Pilgrim Press. 

Persons required: 9 speaking parts, 
two singing parts, two impersonations, 9 
singing groups. The theme of this dra- 
matic service of the Bible is the power of 
truth, as revealed in the Bible, to set free 
the human soul from the shackles of per- 
secution and the fear of death. The serv- 
ice may be modified to suit the smaller 
church. 15c. 


Osman Pasua, by William Jourdan 
Rapp. Century Co. 

Four acts; a full evening; fifteen men, 
also soldiers, gendarmes, dervishes, etc. ; 
five women, and one boy. For an ad- 
vanced group. An exposition of the new 
ideas stirring the younger men of Turkey 
today. $1.25. 


Quest Divine, THE, by Marshall N. 
Goold. Century Co. 

Three acts. About an hour. Nine men, 
two women, and others. A story of 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. Hosea, through 
young Isaiah’s vision, is taught to believe 
that God is Love, and is thus able to look 
upon Gomer, his wife, and Israel, his 
erring people, with compassion. 25c. 


Saint CrauptiA, by Marshall N. Goold. 
Pilgrim Press. 

Three acts. About one hour. Nine 
men, two or more women, one child. In- 
cludes production notes and costumes il- 
lustrations. The happenings of Christ’s 
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condemnation, death, and resurrection in 
the light of the experiences of Claudia, 
the wife of Pontius Pilate. Claudia claims 
Christ as the Messiah. 65c. 

Tue TERRIBLE MEEK, by Charles Rann 
Kennedy. 

See a beautiful account of this remark- 
able play in Religious Education, Septem- 
ber, 1927, pages 775-780. 

THE Two Tuieves, by Esther Willard 
Bates. Walter H. Baker Co. 

A play in one act which requires only 
the simplest background. Two men and 
a chorus of women’s voices unseen make 
up the cast. The play shows the gradual 
change in the two malefactors who were 
crucified, when, in the next world they 
meet each other, and set out together to 
find the light. 


TYNSDALE, by Parker Hord. Century 
Co. 

Four episodes. Setting need not be 
elaborate. About an hour. Twenty or 
more men, two women, and four children. 
A drama taken from the life of the first 
translator of the Bible into the common 
speech of the people, the martyred Wil- 
liam Tyndale. Instructional and inspira- 
tional for allages. 50c. 


UNDERTONES, by Phoebe 
Samuel French. 

Fantastic play. 4 male characters. 
Modern costumes. A father, in confront- 
ing the ghost of himself as a youth, learns 
from his former experience to understand 
and sympathize with his son’s infatuation 
with a girl. Royalty. 

THE Upper Room, by Robert Hugh 
Benson. Longmans, Green. Revised and 
restaged by Nathaniel Edward Reid. 

Ten men, seven women, and a mob 
make up the players. A director’s manu- 
script, carefully annotated, can be ob- 
tained on application to the publishers, 
and for the production of this play it is 
suggested that a number of churches co- 
operate during the Lenten season. This 
is one of the most beautiful and impres- 
sive of Bible plays and well worth doing, 


Hoffman. 
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EDUCATIONAL USE OF DRAMA AND 
PAGEANTRY 


GEorGE Rew ANDREWS* 


[ IS SAFE to say that more people 
are interested in drama throughout 
America at the present time than in any 
other cultural or scientific subject. This 
interest is evidenced by the numerous in- 
quiries reaching the writer’s office daily 
from schools, churches, libraries, colleges, 
seminaries, universities, community or- 
ganizations, and from individuals, lay 
and professional. 

What accounts for this widespread in- 
terest in current drama? The motion 
picture is probably the most influential 
factor in the situation. This giant infant 
of thirty years has wrought profound 
and far reaching changes, some good and 
some bad. Of first importance is the 
economic strength of the picture indus- 
try. Through this new enterprise two 
thousand millions of dollars have been 
diverted almost over night into dramatic 
production, distribution and exhibition. 

It is difficult to appreciate the influ- 
ence of this economic fact on the pro- 
fessional drama, and the indirect social 
and moral consequences. For one thing 
drama has become of absorbing interest 
to millions in small and rural communi- 
ties who seldom went beyond the tent 
show and circus. In the big centers pa- 
latial show houses have become as numer- 
ous as grocery stores. The hope of quick 
and fabulous wealth as well as genuine 
interest in drama is turning multitudes 
into aspiring playwrights, actors, produ- 
cers, directors, and movie magnates. Who 
today is not trying his hand at the game? 
The result has been a quickened interest 
in the whole field of drama. 

Moreover, the economic advantage of 
the moving picture has played havoc 
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with the legitimate drama. Said a noted 
producer to me on one occasion, “We 
have put almost two and one-half mil- 
lions of dollars into this picture. When 
it is put into tin cans for the road in 
actual material value the whole thing 
will be worth about three and one-half 
dollars.” Consider what this means. A 
finely cast and finely acted play can now 
be sent to every town and hamlet 
throughout America and the world, while 
the actors and director turn to other pro- 
ductions. Actors may sicken and die, 
travel on the road and may become more 
and more expensive and inconvenient, 
but the picture goes on amassing its hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

But there are other consequences of 
first importance. The playhouse with 
the big stage and elaborate sets is pass- 
ing, if not already gone. When it comes 
to vast and spectacular performances the 
motion picture makes the Hippodrome 
look insignificant. There is but one thing 
for the legitimate drama to do, and that 
is to turn to the finer and more subtle 
thing which the motion picture cannot 
do because of natural limitations. But 
this requires superior dramatic ability in 
the playwright, actor, and producer; and 
the present generation, with rare excep- 
tions, is found wanting. 

They could do only what they were 
prepared to do, and in order to compete 
in the hard economic struggle many pro- 
ducers of legitimate drama turned to the 
highly suggestive and salacious play. To 
what lengths they would have gone in 
New York had the public not aroused 
itself and the policeman become active 
may be surmised by the sort of plays 
which began to invade Broadway at the 
beginning of last season. The moral 


' situation thus produced aroused women’s 
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clubs, social, civic, and religious organi- 
zations. In one way or another, at par- 
ties formal and informal, the drama was 
the subject of discussion. Clergymen, 
teachers, and social service leaders were 
heard from who, a short time before, 
scarcely considered the drama a subject 
of concern to them. 

There is, moreover, a second factor of 
importance to be considered. Much is 
heard nowadays about the educational 
value of drama in churches, schools, and 
community institutions. How account 
for this interest? Appreciation of the 
dramatic method in education has been 
brought about by a fuller understanding 
of the teaching and learning process. 
Much is made of “learning by doing” 
and the “experience-centered curriculum” 
for both secular and religious education. 
If there is anything of truth in the proj- 
ect principle, we must concede first rank 
to the dramatic method. Professor Kil- 
patrick has said that the learning process 
is at its best where there is “whole- 
hearted, purposeful activity proceeding 
in a social environment.” The dramatic 
method meets this situation exactly when 
guided by a skillful leader. There is 
eager participation on the part of the 
students. There is activity, but activity 
with a purpose, and from start to finish 
play production is a socially-shared expe- 
rience. Drama is a composite art and 
enlists in a vital educational process all 
the fine arts. Religious education is to- 
day in sore need of enrichment from the 
arts. Some of us dare to believe that 
through the present interest in drama 
and the fine arts we shall restore to the 
Protestant churches the ministry of 
beauty lost when the much needed re- 
formers threw the baby out with the 
bath. 

At this point probably I can do no 
better than to quote from a report now 
being prepared by a sub-committee of the 
Committee on Educational and Religious 
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Churches of Christ in America. Profes- 
sor Howard M. LeSourd, of Duke Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the committee 
which has for its purpose the prepara- 
tion of a syllabus to guide colleges, uni- 
versities, and seminaries in the establish- 
ment of drama courses and departments. 
The introduction to the syllabus is in part 
as follows: 


“Colleges and universities are training 
the minds of students to the exclusion of 
their souls. Well rounded individuals 
must have not only trained minds but 
trained emotions. 

“The study of drama, which is a study 
of life itself, offers excellent material for 
the discussion of ethical values and an 
opportunity for rousing the student to a 
realization of those values. It is a hu- 
manizing study in that it deepens sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

“The writing of plays requires not 
only technical discipline, but thoughtful 
consideration of social problems and the 
cultivation of an appreciation of what is 
beautiful and what ugly in human rela- 
tionships. Subjects for original plays 
which will inspire the student to live 
thinking and feeling can be supplied from 
the Bible by the professor of that depart- 
ment, by the professor of sociology, and 
by the professor in charge of the course 
in drama, or found ready at hand in 
classroom and on the campus. 

“The production of drama stimulates 
the student to an awareness of beauty 
in voice and movement, and teaches him 
self - confidence, self-control, and the 
value of co-operative effort. It also af- 
fords a legitimate outlet for the emotions 
and for the exhibitionistic tendency, 
prevalent in youth. 

“The Hon. James J. Davis has written 
(“Religion in Education,” Good House- 
keeping, October, 1927): ‘I believe that 
these orgies of jazz, flapperism, and so 
on, are an expression of a hungry and 
unsatisfied soul within us. . . . Our very 
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thing that will satisfy this restless stir- 
ring within us. We need to be given 
satisfying outlets for the mysteries and 
wonders that are in us.’ And drama, the 
most universally appealing of the arts, 
the art through which life, its problems 
and its aspirations, can be most perfectly 
expressed and interpreted, affords this 
satisfying outlet. 

“The production of pageants and of 
the old religious miracle and morality 
plays, involving as they do color, light, 
music and, above all, rhythmical action, 
provides a normal channel for the emo- 
tions of youth and a means of educating 
these emotions away from the tawdry 
and violent and toward the creation of 
the beautiful. Just as the technique in- 
volved in the interpretation and produc- 
tion of Shakespeare and other classics is 
considered by schools of professional 
drama as the best training for the inter- 
pretation of any play, so the technique 
acquired in the interpretation and pro- 
duction of the old mystery, miracle, and 
morality plays is applicable to the produc- 
tion of any religious drama.” 

The by-product of drama in schools 
and churches should affect in many ways 
the commercial drama. “Shakespeare did 
not arise out of the void.” A study of 
dramatic art in educational and religious 
institutions should create a drama-mind- 
edness which is the necessary condition 
and preparation for the great leader and 
the means of developing power to appre- 
ciate him when he arrives. Moreover, 
artistic and dramatic talent will in this 
way be discovered and given a chance to 
excel as playwrights, producers, and ac- 
tors, a generation of leaders with a sense 
of educational and social responsibility. 

The following paragraph is quoted 
from a report entitled, The Drama in 
Adult Education, prepared by the Adult 
Education Committee of the Board of 
Education, London: 

“A very remarkable element in the 
present dramatic revival has been the in- 
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terest taken by the churches. In the mid- 
dle ages the church was the protagonist 
of the drama and used it as a means of 
religious education. It would almost ap- 
pear that this situation is arising again 
today. . . . There is a growing tendency 
in the churches to regard the drama as 
an instrument of teaching of great value. 
If the drama is again to take its full 
place in English life, it must again find 
allies in the church and in the schools, 
such as it was happy in possessing earlier 
in our history.” 

It is our belief that the present interest 
in drama will remain, and should be ap- 
preciated by the leaders of the church 
and educators of whatever school as of- 
fering them an exceptional opportunity 
to recast our thinking on educational 
method and principle. 

We are asked repeatedly, “What do 
you mean by religious drama?” The term 
may be applied to any dramatic produc- 
tion, play, picture, or pageant which may 
be used in the teaching program of the 
church. This is an elastic definition, as 
it should be. A play eagerly sought by 
one church or communion might be 
banned by another. One’s thought of 
the church will determine this question. 
The ritualistic church will run to the 
stately, symbolic, and allegorical play 
which will fit into and heighten the serv- 
ice, while the more socially minded 
church will seek out those productions 
which present in a realistic way the press- 
ing social problems of the day. Mis- 
sionary, biblical, biographical, historical 
plays, and plays of individual and social 
significance will find their peculiar pa- 
trons. Religious drama must reach out 
and develop the play of social signifi- 
cance if it is to endure and be a force 
of value in the religious life of the 
church and community. The crying need 
today is for the dramatist who can deal 
with racial, industrial, and international 
questions. 

A word ought to be said about plays 
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which may have a rightful place in the 
parish house, but would not be suitable 
for a service of worship. Here the 
whole of life is the field and the sermon 
maker of the most advanced type can 
claim no wider range. The fact is, we 
may be able through religious drama to 
give voice and audience to preachers of 
the first magnitude who are not now 
heard because ecclesiastical hands have 
not been laid upon them. Certain leaders 
see this possibility and are frankly dis- 
turbed. 

There are difficulties. The greatest 
problem to face at the present time is 
that of trained leadership. We have 
dramatic experts with no educational 
background, and we have well trained 
leaders with no dramatic sense. The 
dramatist must understand the edu- 
cational value of drama, and the educator 
must master dramatic technique. This 
combination will not come about unless 
and until dramatic instruction and teach- 
ing become a regular part of all leader- 
ship training in schools and churches. 
Probably it is too much to expect 
churches to provide themselves with well 
trained leaders just yet, but directors of 
religious education, choir leaders and 
social workers should know how to em- 
ploy drama in their regular courses of 
study and activities. To this end, city 
and summer schools of religious educa- 
tion should provide adequate courses on 
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drama. But we must look ultimately to 
colleges, seminaries, and universities for 
an adequately trained leadership. 

There are dangers in this movement. 
Let us not be deceived. Unless we are 
wise in our leadership we may set the 
hands of the clock back for generations. 
Most of the dramatic leaders with whom 
I talk fear for the future of art. Per- 
sonally I experience little concern for 
this outcome. My concern is in another 
field altogether. I am eager to know what 
the ultimate effect will be on religion it- 
self. Will the ethical be subordinated to 
the artistic? Will churchmen begin to 
cry art for art’s sake? If we do we are 
doomed. The prophets have been in an 
age-long quarrel with the devotees of 
ritualistic, symbolic, and ceremonial re- 
ligion. Why? Because they have seen, 
and have seen rightly, that art as well as 
religion are relative, that all these things 
are for the enrichment of men. During 
the revolution the beautiful Russian ca- 
thedrals became the stables of army 
horses. Other cathedrals became the tar- 
gets of opposing armies. Scoundrels and 
exploiters of mankind have lived in pal- 
aces beset with the rarest art treasures of 
the ages. Art alone cannot save civili- 
zation. In view of the artistic splendors 
of the Eternal City, Luther exclaimed, 
“The just live by faith.” Let us appre- 
ciate anew the ministry of beauty, and 
press on in our quest of truth and good- 
ness. 
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Henry E. TRALLE* 


N order to be impressive, architecture 

must be expressive. It must say 
something. It must teach. It must de- 
clare the uses of the structure and must 
suggest their importance. The raison 
détre of all architecture is utility. It 
gains its life in perpetuity by losing it in 
service. In its suitable housing of a com- 
modity or an activity, from time to time, 
it acquires a particular form and a dis- 
tinctive beauty. It assumes new forms 
and exhibits new charms as it is put to 
new uses. 

This is the explanation of the phe- 
nomenal development of church architec- 
ture in America in recent years. The 
church building is developing from a one- 
unit building into a three-unit structure, 
housing not only pulpit preaching and con- 
gregational worship, but also recreation 
and religious education, so that the three 
ministries of education and inspiration 
and recreation may be fused into a unified 
ministry of practical service and may be- 
come effective in the development of in- 
dividual and social life. 

The emergence of the problem of build- 
ing and equipment for religious education 
in the local churches generally as one that 
demands an early and adequate solution is 
an imperative challenge to our resources 
of money and intelligence. 

There are three principal reasons why 
this problem is becoming increasingly 
acute in the educational consciousness of 
America. There is, first of all, the amaz- 
ing growth of the public school system, 
and the marked developments in general 
educational theory and practice. 

Fifty years ago, the average Sunday 
school was about as well equipped and 
about as intelligently conducted as was the 
public school in the same community, and 
the former did not siffer in comparison 


*Dr. Tralle is Extension Instructor in Religious 
Education, Columbia University. 


with the latter, in the thinking of teach- 
ers and pupils. 

Today, there can be found in almost 
any prosperous community, in almost any 
state of the Union, a single high-school 
building that cost more money than was 
invested in all the school buildings of the 
whole state a little more than a generation 
ago, and ten times more than the com- 
bined present investment in the total edu- 
cational facilities on all the church sites 
of the same community. 

In the churches of any community 
where there is any such disparity between 
the provisions that are made for public- 
school education and the meager facilities 
that are provided for church-school edu- 
cation, the leaders are saying, by indirect 
suggestion, in the most effective way they 
can say anything, that the Bible and 
church history and Christian hymns are 
of less importance than arithmetic and 
algebra and Latin and English history, in 
the education of children and youth; and 
no amount of formal prayer and pious 
talk can save the situation until the sug- 
gestive disproportions are changed. 

Another intensifying element in our 
problem is the growing complexity of life, 
in this industrial age, and the consequent 
growth in the number and strength of 
the competitions of materialism and 
paganism that must be measured and met 
by religious education. 

If the church is to put the religious 
dynamic into the whole of education and 
to bring it about that all of individual and 
social life shall be religiously motivated, 
then it is becoming increasingly evident 
that it is in imperative need of the most 
effective aids that can be given by church 
architecture, both as to exterior attrac- 
tiveness and interior beauty and facilities. 

A third factor in the problem, and one 
that has developed a consciousness of our 
need of improved facilities for religious 
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education, is discoverable in the develop- 
ments in psychology and the better com- 
prehension of life’s motivations. 

This new understanding makes it evi- 
dent that attitudes and ideals that become 
conduct-controls are developed through 
the teaching-situation, as well as through 
content-material and the teacher’s person- 
ality and methods: that building and 
equipment become an essential part of the 
curriculum, and therefore are entitled to 
serious consideration. 

The very absence of suitable school- 
rooms, and of adequate educational equip- 
ment, becomes a positive factor in bad 
religious education, while a good teaching- 
situation, on the other hand, is itself good 
religious education. 

Our growing appreciation of the nature 
and importance of the problem of build- 
ing and equipment in religious education 
has led us to see that its solution lies in 
two principal directions: in the gaining of 
impressiveness and attractiveness in archi- 
tectural expression, and in securing in- 
terior facilities that constitute a good 
teaching-situation. 

There would seem to be no good rea- 
son why any church building, however 
small and inexpensive, should look like a 
garage, a hotel, a bank building, or a 
library. 

Any church building should proclaim 
winsomely its proper function and should 
advertise effectively the prime importance 
of religion in the life of the community. 

When one looks at some church struc- 
tures, he is persuaded that the building 
committee and the architect must have 
first surveyed ten other church buildings 
all of which were wrong, and then have 
proceeded to erect a composite of errors! 

Such procedure is all the more inex- 
cusable when it is known that competent 
architectural service and expert consulta- 
tive assistance cost no more than blunder- 
ing incompetency. 

Church architecture not only should be 
beautiful, but also it should be honest, 
properly housing the church’s program of 
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SecoND Fime Lan 
PLAN A 


Plan A shows the second of the three floors 
of a building that illustrates concentrated plan- 
ning where economy of lot-space and money 
are pressing. The school portions of the build- 
ing will accommodate 1,000 pupils. The rear 
half of the second floor provides a depart- 
mental unit of one assembly-room and 9 class- 
rooms that will be used by two departments, 
with 135 pupils each, the Juniors occupying the 
classrooms while the Intermediates are in 
the assembly-room, during the first half of the 
session, with an exchange of places for the 
other half. Note that this is made possible by 
the complete separation of the classrooms from 
the assembly-room, there being no immediate 
connection between the one and the others. 
Note the excellent corridor, coat-room, toilet 
and cabinet provisions. On this floor, there 
are also provisions for the Beginners and 
Young People. On the first floor, there is the 
church auditorium, the ladies’ parlor and class- 
room, assembly-room and classrooms for the 
Primary department, choir-room, nursery, and 
executive offices. On the basement floor, there 
is the fellowship hall with stage and dressing 
rooms and kitchen, the Senior assembly-room 
and classrooms, men’s club-rooms, scout-rooms, 
lockers and showers, toilets, boiler room, and 
coal-storage room. This is the building of the 
Mount Washington Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, and is now in process of construc- 
tion. Estimated cost $225,000. Architects, 
Renwick, Aspinwall & Guard; consultant, 
Henry E. Tralle. 
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activities. It should provide facilities for 
the adequate functioning of the church, 
as it is conceived by its most intelligent 
leaders. 

This means that it must afford facili- 
ties for religious education and whole- 
some recreation as well as for preaching 
and worship: it must provide school- 
rooms and club-rooms as well as a sanctu- 
ary. The church, today, cannot live by 
sermons alone. It must function as an 
educational institution, and, in order to do 
this in any adequate measure, it must 
have suitable educational facilities. 

There is a sense in which preaching and 
worship and recreation are educational, 
but, in order to function adequately, in ac- 
cordance with the most approved theory 
and practice, the church must maintain a 
school that is organized as a school, and 
conducted as a school, and housed and 
equipped as a school. 

It is recognized, of course, that the su- 
preme factor in teaching is the teacher: 
his personality and his method. But the 
acceptance of this conclusion is no reason 
why the church should continue to de- 
mand of its teachers that they make psy- 
chological bricks without pedagogical 
straw. If it were granted that a Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and a student 
on the other constituted a university, it 
would not follow, as a corollary, that 
seventeen Mark Hopkins and two hun- 
dred boys and girls in one room, with 
each of the Marks competing with a babel 
of other voices, would constitute a school 
of religion. 

It would seem that the least any church 
ought to do, if it would be fair and decent 
and Christian, is to provide for its teach- 
ers a good teaching-situation. What, 
then, is a good teaching-situation? The 
factors in a good teaching-situation may 
be said to be four, namely, isolation, com- 
fort, equipment, and beauty. 

As to the last, beauty, this may be 
secured through attractive interior trim 
and finish and furnishings of the school- 
room, with a harmonizing color scheme. 
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Rugs or carpets and curtains and drap- 
eries and pictures are essential to beauty 
in any room that is used for religious 
education, even though these may be com- 
paratively inexpensive. Coat-rooms and 
supply-cabinets are conducive to order 
and neatness in assembly-room and class- 
rooms. 

As to the third requirement, equipment, 
there are needed chairs and tables or desk- 
chairs of suitable size and height, accord- 
ing to the grade, and also blackboards and 
maps and class libraries and other stand- 
ard educational aids. 

The requirement of comfort involves 
suitable heating and ventilation and light- 
ing and seating, and good acoustics, which 
last demands ceilings of acousticon ma- 
terials if steel-laths and hard plaster are 
used. If wood-laths and soft plaster are 
used, the ceilings may be the same ma- 
terial. Rugs or carpets and curtains and 
draperies are an aid in securing good 
acoustics, in addition to being esthetically 
valuable. 

The basic requirement in a good teach- 
ing-situation is isolation, and this means 
that every class, whether larae or small, 
shall have for itself the complete separa- 
tion from other groups that is possible 
only in a room with permanent, sound- 
proof partitions and a single hinged door. 

Any sight or sound that emanates from 
any other group than the one with which 
the church-school teacher is dealing is in 
the nature of a distraction and competi- 
tion, and it is simple common sense and 
good religion to exclude it; and this can 
be done by providing a separate classroom 
for every teacher. 

Movable partitions of every kind, as 
well as curtains and screens, must be re- 
garded as separation-makeshifts, to be 
tolerated only temporarily, until they can 
be replaced by walls of standard school- 
house construction. The “Akron plan,” 
with its one large room and its adjacent 
small part-rooms, may be regarded as his- 
torically important, for the reason that it 
was an aid to the old one-lesson, one- 
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assembly Sunday school, when the school 
was handled for the most part as a single 
group; but it is now generally recognized 
that it is wholly unsuited to the needs of 
the modern graded, departmentalized 
church school, which requires as many 
assembly-rooms as there are departments, 
and as many classrooms as there are 
classes, for its Sunday sessions and its 
week-day sessions and its vacation 
sessions. 

The argument from economy that has 
sometimes been offered by the doubting 
Thomases with regard to standard school- 
room construction on the church-lot has 
been shown to be invalid. In fact, the 
cost of Akron buildings has been found 
to be extravagant, as compared with the 
new-type plan of building for the church 
school. It has been shown also that the 
cost of classrooms is not prohibitive, even 
where economy is a pressing considera- 
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tion. If a church is building for a school 
of three hundred or more, it can provide 
classrooms at a very small cost above that 
of the assembly-rooms alone, because no 
more floor-space is required for class- 
rooms plus assembly rooms than for the 
latter alone, for the reason that the stand- 
ard allowance of seven square feet in the 
assembly-room and eight in the classroom 
per pupil equal the total of fifteen square 
feet of floor-space per pupil that are 
needed when a number of classes meet 
around tables in the same room, with the 
necessary separation between class-groups 
for proper handling. Classrooms add 
nothing to the floor-space required for a 
given number of pupils, and nothing to 
the cubic contents of the building, and 
nothing to the cost, therefore, except a 
nominal amount for the additional parti- 
tions, which sometimes lessen the cost of 
floor-construction above. 
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SECOND TLOOV. 
PLAN B 
Plan B shows the second floor of a new educational and recrea- 
tional addition to an old auditorium and dining-room. This plan 
shows three suites of departmental assembly-rooms and classrooms, 
with a capacity of 300 in the three departments, and a pastor’s ge a 


Note the corridor, stairway, toilet, and cabinet provisions. On the 
first floor are executive offices, nursery and Beginners’ rooms, and 
large adult classrooms, with some other provisions. On the ground 
floor, there are a gymnasium and social room, showers and lockers, 
and other provisions. Total capacity of schoolrooms, about 1,000 
pupils. This is the building of the First Baptist Church, Omaha, 
Nebraska, and has been in use about one year. The school-rooms 
- = attractively furnished. Architectural consultant, George E. 
svlerrill. 
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The argument for open-front class- 
rooms or for doubie doors, on the basis 
of expansion, falls to the ground when it 
is understood that such enlargement is not 
needed, for the reason that, when there 
are more pupils than can be accommo- 
dated during the worship period in the as- 
sembly space alone, the number is too 
great to be handled to advantage in classes 
in the total departmental space. 

The theoretical objection based on the 
“inflexibility” of a church-school building 
of standard school-house construction has 
been found, in actual practice, to be with- 
out foundation, for the reason that the 
rooms are of various sizes, so that there 
is always a room for any desired use. The 
standard allowance of fifteen square feet 
f floor-space per pupil makes possible 
an expansion in numbers of about twenty 
per cent in case of need, with permanent- 
partition construction. 

Furthermore, most of the partitions, 
though of the “permanent” type, could be 
moved if ever the conditions should 
change or if the ideals of educational lead- 
ers should so change as to make advisable 
larger or smaller rooms. 

There are, among the workers, differ- 
ences of present opinion regarding the 
desirable sizes of classes, some advocating 
large classes and others small classes. If 
the school is small, having only about two 
hundred pupils or fewer than that num- 
ber, it is advisable to handle each de- 
partmental group of twenty or less as a 
single class, the superintendent, or prin- 
cipal of that department, being also the 
teacher, and the only teacher, and to pro- 
vide as many rooms as there are depart- 
ments. 

If the number in the school is three 
hundred or more, and there are thirty or 
more pupils in a department, the best 
practice would seem to suggest that each 
department be subdivided into classes, and 
that each of these smaller groups be pro- 
vided with a classroom, for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) In the small class, the 


pupils have greater opportunities for par- 
ticipation in project-activities. (2) In the 
smaller class, there is closer, more potent 
impact of teacher-personality upon pupil- 
personalities. (3) The helpful week-day 
contacts of the Sunday school teacher 
with pupils are more feasible and helpful 
when the class is small. (4) In the 
smaller class, the more intimate problems 
of life may be discussed with greater 
freedom than in a large class. (5) A vital 
educational evangelism is more practicable 
in the small class. (6) Supervised lesson- 
study is more feasible when the group is 
small. (7) The small class-group gives 
the pupils the benefits of two types of 
religious education, the training in class 
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PLAN C 


Plan C shows how one small rural church 
solved most economically its problem of build- 
ing and equipment for religious education by 
adding a small two-story educational and 
recreational building to the rear of its small 
auditorium. The second floor here shown has 
assembly-rooms and classrooms. On the first 
floor is the social hall and provisions for the 
Beginners. Baptist Church, Stelton, New Jer- 
sey. Architectural consultant, George E. Mer- 
rill, 
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and the training in the assembly-group, in 
the worship-period. 

There would seem to be some force in 
the contention that larger classes mean 
fewer teachers and therefore, possibly, 
better teachers, but the indications are 
that the seven reasons given above for 
small classes outweigh the probable ad- 
vantages that might be involved when 
the whole departmental group is handled 
exclusively in one class, under the leader- 
ship of a trained teacher. The solution of 
the problem seems to lie in the direction 
of providing professionally trained de- 
partmental superintendents, or principals, 
to have charge of the large departmental 
groups, and to depend, for the most part, 
on voluntary, less highly trained, smaller- 
group teachers working under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the departmental 
heads. 

In the new type of church-school build- 
ing of standard school-house construc- 
tion, classes may properly be two or three 
times as large as classes meeting in the 
same room with other classes. The con- 
sensus of competent opinion would prob- 
ably suggest the following sizes: (1) 
Primary, 10 to 12 pupils; (2) Junior, 12 
to 15 pupils; (3) Intermediate, 14 to 18 
pupils; (4) Senior, 15 to 25 pupils; (5) 
Young People, 20 to 30 pupils. 

When we speak of building and equip- 
ment for religious education as a problem, 
we have in mind the great majority of 
churches, but not all, by any means, be- 
cause the exceptional church, here and 
there, has solved the problem, and in a 
way that has proved to be highly satis- 
factory. 

Until within the last few years, any 
survey of facilities for religious educa- 
tion in local churches yielded results that 
were almost wholly negative, but it is now 
possible to secure most satisfactory posi- 
tive results if selection is made of those 
churches which have erected new build- 
ings that include facilities for religious 
education. 
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This writer has had personal contacts 
with a number of such churches, during 
the last fifteen years, and has assisted 
some of them as consultant in connection 
with their building projects. During the 
last two years, he has, with the assistance 
of Mr. George E. Merrill, a member of 
the American Institute of Architects, per- 
sonally inspected and studied fifty of the 
better buildings that have been erected 
by churches of different denominations, 
in various sections of America, with the 
following results: 

(1) In all of these buildings, the 
school-rooms are of standard school-house 
construction, with permanent, plastered 
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PLAN D 


Plan D shows how a Western church, at a 
cost of only $34,000, built for a school of 350 
pupils, securing classrooms and _ assembly- 
rooms of standard school-house construction. 
On the ground floor, not shown here, are class- 
rooms for Young People and Adults and a 
social-room, which will be used also for the 
services of preaching and worship until the 
church auditorium is built later. Plan fur- 
nished through the courtesy of A. F. Wickes, 
advisory architect. 
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paftitions and single hinged doors. In 
none of these buildings are there any 
partitions that fold or roll or slide. In 
a large proportion of them, the partitions 
and the floors above the school-rooms are 
made more effective through special 
sound-proofing. 

(2) In all of these buildings, there 
are as many assembly-rooms as there are 
departments, and as many classrooms as 
there are classes. In each building, there 
are from ten to one hundred such rooms, 
according to the size and organization of 
the school to be accommodated. The 
classrooms are of various sizes, ranging 
all the way from 8 to 10 feet to 30 by 40 
feet in dimensions. 

(3) In all of these buildings, there 
are adequate provisions in the way of 
secondary facilities, such as toilets, coat- 
rooms, built-in supply-cabinets, and ex- 
ecutive offices. 

(4) In all of these buildings, every 
assembly-room and every class-room is an 
outside room, with sufficient window-area 
to afford good reading light. In all rooms, 
the seating arrangement is such that no 
pupil sits facing a window. 

(5) In all of these buildings, the cor- 
ridors and stairway provisions are such as 
to afford direct and free passage from one 
part to another, and the school-unit of the 
building is so connected with the sanctu- 
ary and the fellowship hall as to make it 
possible for any individual to pass from 
any one of the three units of the building 
to either of the other two without being 
exposed to the weather. 

(6) In all of these buildings, due at- 
tention has been given to the proportions 
of the different parts of the building, and 
effort has been made to merge its three 
units into a single attractive architectural 
whole. 

(7) In twenty-five per cent of these 
buildings, the classrooms for each depart- 
ment open immediately into the assembly- 
room, and, in the others, they open into 
corridors, so that they are accessible to 
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any department. The latter arrangement 
provides a greater degree of flexibility, 
and results in more attractive assembly- 
rooms. 

(8) In approximately ninety per cent 
of these buildings, there is a visualization- 
pane of glass in the upper part of the 
classroom door, to permit of unobstrusive 
observation on the part of the superin- 
tendent and of visitors. In the best hand- 
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PLAN E 


Plan E is illustrative of a unique solution of a 
rather difficult church-building problem. This build- 
ing is being erected in the midst of an old cemetery 
that is more than 500 feet long and more than 300 
feet wide. The architectural treatment is in the spirit 
of the early American Colonial. The church audi- 
torium will seat more than 1,000, and the chapel, 
or secondary auditorium, 250. The fellowship hall 
will seat 600. The 48 assembly-rooms and classrooms 
will accommodate a church school of 1,000 or more. 
There are three stories in the school-unit of the 
building, all above the ground level, the Juniors and 
the Young People being accommodated on the sec- 
ond floor, and the junior and senior high-chool pupils 
on the third floor. This building embodies all the 
provisious that are suggested by the best theory and 
practice. This is the building of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Orange, New Jersey. Estimated cost, 
$500,000. Architect, Edward P. Mellon; consultant, 
Henry E. Tralle. 
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ling of this provision, there are nine 
small panes of glass, all obscured except 
the one in the center, which is clear. In 
fifty per cent of these buildings, there is 
a service-box in the wall of the classroom, 
with inside and outside doors, for facility 
in the handling of records and supplies. 
Both of these provisions materially assist 
in protecting the class from interruptions. 

(9) In seventy-five per cent of these 
buildings, satisfactory natural ventilation 
is secured through windows and by means 
of transoms over all school-room doors. 
The transoms admit only a modicum of 
disturbing noises, and they constitute the 
best provision for circulation of fresh air, 
without which good teaching is impos- 
sible. 

(10) In all of these buildings, some 
provision has been made for social and 
recreational activities. In eighty-five per 
cent of them, there is a large fellowship 
hall, used as a dining room and also for 
games and entertainments and social func- 
tions, with kitchen adjoining. In fifty- 
eight per cent of these rooms, there is a 
stage and dressing-rooms. In forty per 
cent of them, there are showers and 
locker-rooms adjacent. In thirty per cent 
of them, provision is made for basket-ball. 
In three per cent of these buildings, there 
are two of these large rooms, one of them 
being used primarily as a gymnasium. 

(11) In eighty-two per cent of these 
buildings, intelligent effort has been made 
to beautify the school-rooms through the 
use of rugs or carpets and curtains and 
draperies and graded pictures and attrac- 
tive furniture and wall-tints of light 
shades, and through attention to harmon- 
izing color-schemes. In a number of the 
assembly-rooms, and in some of the larger 
classrooms, fireplaces constitute an at- 
tractive feature. 

(12) Ina few of the large buildings, 
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there is a secondary auditorium, or chapel, 
which is used for funerals and weddings, 
and for religious education and other pur- 
poses. 

(13) In the educational and recrea- 
tional portions of seventy per cent of 
these buildings, there are three stories; 
and, in half of these, the first floor is a 
basement floor. In only two of these 
buildings, are any basement rooms used 
for religious education, and none of them 
for elementary grades. Half of the fel- 
lowship halls are basement-rooms. In 
ninety-six per cent of the buildings, the 
younger children and the older adults are 
located on the main floor. Two of the 
buildings go beyond three stories, and use 
elevators. 

(14) In two of these buildings, where 
economy was a pressing consideration, 
one suite of rooms is used for two depart- 
ments, one department occupying the as- 
sembly-room while the other department 
occupies the classrooms, for one-half the 
school session, and then the two depart- 
ments exchanging places for the second 
half. 

(15) In all of these buildings that 
have been in use for longer than one year, 
the following results have been noted: 
(a) a material increase in attendance in 
the church school; (b) an improvement in 
the personnel of the teaching staff; (c) 
an added sense of responsibility on the 
part of the school executives; (d) a 
marked improvement in interest and order 
and reverence and cooperation on the 
part of the pupils; (e) a more vital edu- 
cational evangelism, with a greater num- 
ber of additions to the church; (f) the 
holding in the school of a much larger 
percentage of pupils, particularly ado- 
lescents; (g) the housing of a church 
vacation school or a week-day church 
school. 
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TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION IN CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


Eart E. SPEICHER* 


RAINING was the prevailing meth- 

od of primitive education. There 
was no teacher apart from the parents, 
no school, no lesson, no examination. 
The child was not taught; he learned 
without a formal technique. The boy 
learned to hunt and fish by accompany- 
ing his father on his expeditions for 
food. The girl learned to weave and 
cook by helping her mother. The child 
received his education pretty largely by 
observation and by actual participation 
in the activity to be learned. 

Of course, life was very simple and 
unspecialized. The home could discharge 
the duties of an educational institution. 
Every child required about the same 
training. And there was little culture 
that could not be passed on by word of 
mouth. Thus the problem of education 
was comparatively simple. 

Yet it was the same fundamental prob- 
lem we have today. The difference is 
one of degree not of kind. The progres- 
sive adjustment to environment was de- 
manded of the primitive child as it is of 
the child today. Only the environment 
and the problems of the modern child are 
much more complex. 

Now as civilization advanced and as 
culture accumulated and as life became 
diversified, it became impossible for the 
home to fulfill all the obligations de- 
manded in the training of the children. 
Thus was borne an independent educa- 
tional institution. Instruction, however, 
rather than training became the method 
of the new institution. 

It is easily seen, without going into 
detail, why instruction became the domi- 
nant procedure. But whether the school 
has not gone too far in that direction, 
whether it has not formalized the educa- 


*Professor of Education and Religion in Northland 
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tive process too much, and whether it 
would not be wise to introduce more 
training, therefore, are the questions 
with which this paper has to deal. 


DerFects oF INSTRUCTION 


1. It is apt to be too teacher-centered. 
Teacher-activity occupies too large a place 
especially in the classroom. It crowds 
out learner-activity—which is far more 
important and fundamental. Learning 
not teaching is the central process. The 
child learns in proportion to his self-ac- 
tivity, or according to the nature and 
rapidity of his reactions to the things 
that are being taught. Without response 
nothing is learned. There is no mysteri- 
ous way by which the teacher can trans- 
mit thru the air information to the child 
except the child thinks it in terms of in- 
formation previously acquired. The 
teacher can only stimulate and guide the 
pupils’ thinking. 

Furthermore, it has been the part. of 
instruction to choose and organize the 
material to be learned, and to assign at 
stated intervals parts of this material to 
be learned for which the child was re- 
warded or penalized. According to the 
technique of the traditional method of 
instruction nearly everything was deter- 
mined for the child. His interests, needs 
and difficulties were too frequently ig- 
nored. The result of this procedure is 
to make the child passive and indifferent 
to his work. 

2. Instruction is too word-centered. 
Words are symbols of reality and of 
things. Instruction with its overem- 
phasis on printed material and the as- 
signment of pages to be read and studied 
is likely to move pretty largely in the 
realm of words with a consequent dif- 
ficulty in understanding their real mean- 
ing. Mere memorization is one of the 
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Pupils 
may recite fluently without or with very 
little comprehension of the thought the 
author intended to convey. 

3. Instruction makes knowledge the 


serious obstacles to thinking. 


supreme goal of education. The tech- 
nique has been developed expressly for 
this purpose, and can with difficulty be 
modified so as to include objectives 
which are now recognized to be more 
important. 

4. Instruction is predominantly an in- 
tellectual process. It deals with thought, 
ideas, perceptions. It is concerned di- 
rectly only with the intellectual aspect of 
the mind with little specific interest in 
the feeling and willing aspects of the 
child’s mind. But character education is 
predominantly a matter of feeling and 
willing. The springs of character are 
emotional. It is what one desires, is in- 
terested in, what one’s convictions are, 
one’s ideals that determine behavior. 


MERITS OF INSTRUCTION 


While instruction has very great de- 
fects in the traditional procedure yet it 
has certain possibilities and merits which 
must be recognized. For it would be 
strange indeed if instruction thruout its 
long period of development had not ac- 
quired some technique worth preserving. 
These merits ought to be discovered and 
incorporated into an improved method 
of character education. 

The writer is very strongly of the con- 
viction that class discussion, if based on 
conscientious preparation by members of 
the class, is very valuable and ought to 
be retained. The question and answer 
method has rightfully come under dis- 
repute because it too frequently degen- 
erates into a teacher-activity procedure 
in which the teacher asks the questions 
and thereby fails to arouse thought-ac- 
tivity on the part of the pupils. But it 
is not necessary for the teacher to ask 
many of the questions. Pupils will en- 


ter into the discussion, asking and at- 
tempting to answer the questions. 


The 
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teacher should supplement and guide the 
discussion. 

The class period provides opportunity 
for group and individual study under the 
supervision of the teacher. The teacher 
may provide individual training, greater 
variety for the bright pupil, more intense 
training for the dull pupil. 

Group activity stimulates interest and 
furnishes a sociality which develops a 
consciousness of united effort. 

Finally, the recitation provides oppor- 
tunity for group guidance which unifies 
and correlates the work of the class. It 
is a clearing house for matters pertain- 
ing to the entire course. Even tho not 
all are doing the same work it is useful 
for each pupil to know and appreciate 
the work of the whole class. It gives 
perspective, breadth and general under- 
standing of the entire course to each 
child. 


NEED FOR DIRECTED TRAINING 


Before going on to outline in a general 
way the chief features of directed train- 
ing let us summarize the chief argu- 
ments for the need of a technique of di- 
rected training in character education. 

Knowledge does not guarantee character. 
While it is absolutely necessary to right 
living it is not sufficient. More impor- 
tant is, how is information acquired and 
how is it to be applied in actual life. To 
meet these demands directed training is 
proposed. To know the Golden Rule is 
no indication that it controls one’s life. 
Memorization is a mental process rather 
than a religious process. Committing 
verses from the Bible has little to do 
with moral living. One might as well 
commit choice portions from Francis Ba- 
con, Darwin or Agassiz with the assur- 
ance of becoming a scientist. Knowledge 
does not supply the dynamic for right 
living. 

Furthermore, it is difficult even on an 
intellectual basis to understand principles 
unless they are approached experiment- 
ally. The child really gets hold of a 

















principle when he uses it in solving cer- 
tain problems of his own experience. 
What was an abstract statement becomes 
a series of concrete situations to the so- 
lution of which the principle becomes a 
method. 

For example, the principle of honesty 
may in a simple and clear-cut statement 
appear to be easily understood and as 
easily accepted. But when a pupil comes 
face to face with varied and intricate 
honesty-situations it is not so easy al- 
ways to know how to act in accordance 
with principle. Frequently the child will 
not recognize when and where honesty is 
at stake. One needs training in a large 
number of different situations so as to 
develop an intelligent understanding of 
the principle of honesty and also prac- 
tice and skill in its application. 

This raises the most difficult problem 
of method with which moral and religious 
educators have been wrestling for a long 
time. How can the truth which is taught 
be applied in the lives of the children? 
Many devices have been used. Such have 
been the so-called expressional activities 
as hand-work, and note-book and sand 
table activities. Their pedagogical weak- 
ness consists in the fact that they do not 
provide for the application of the truth 
in life-situations. Therefore they are 
not primarily character building. 

In other words, the whole process must 
be reversed and the chief emphasis placed 
upon the application of the truth. The 
pupil will begin with the felt difficulty 
of the life-situation and arrive at the 
principle at the end of the process. The 
inductive will in the main be used. This 
means a variety of training in moral ac- 
tivity as a basis for conduct principles. 

If, as was suggested above, moral at- 
titudes, ideals and interests are the con- 
trolling springs of conduct, then their 
cultivation must not be left to chance or 
accident with a vague assurance that they 
will emerge as by-products. They 
emerge, however, only in the laboratory 
of moral living where children are learn- 
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ing to live morally and where problems 
of conduct are seriously considered. By 
criticism, reconstruction, and modifica- 
tion of their own conduct and that with 
which they are familiar children develop 
attitudes, interests and convictions that 
become pattern controls. 

Children must actually engage in char- 
acter building. Study about character 
or being told what the right standards 
of conduct are does not make for devel- 
opment of character. In fact the exact 
opposite may and frequently does result. 
Children must be led to arrive at their 
own conclusions thru a properly arranged 
process. First there must be free ex- 
pression and then sympathetic guidance. 

One of the most illuminating things 
to do from the point of view of this 
paper is to observe the way the child 
learns in the home. Here is a case of 
directed training. To be sure, it is not 
so directive or intensive as the school 
ought to be, nevertheless the child learns 
a great deal during the pre-school period, 
perhaps as much as or more than during 
the elementary school period from six to 
fourteen. And this is done with a mini- 
mum of instruction or formal teaching 
so conspicuous in the typical school. In 
the home the child enjoys great freedom, 
follows pretty largely his own interests 
and lives as a responsible member of a 
democratic group. 

Very definite needs exist; certain sat- 
isfactions are desired. Such are, for ex- 
ample, communication, bodily necessities 
and responsibilities of group life. “Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention.” The 
child naturally learns to talk because it 
is useful and necessary to express his 
desires and wishes. And he learns with 
marvelous facility. Many of the difficul- 
ties of acquiring a foreign tongue in 
school do not seem to be present. The 
child acquires the moral standards of the 
home in the same way. The difficulties 
that are encountered are mastered as 
they arise. The parent provides such 
modification of his normal activity as 
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seems necessary. So here in a laboratory 
of elementary living the child is moulded 
and fashioned. 


DEVELOPING A TECHNIQUE FOR DIRECTED 
TRAINING 


The first requirement then for char- 
acter education is that it shall be pupil- 
centered and life-centered. The under- 
lying purpose shall be to stimulate, re- 
construct, enrich and control the activity 
of the child so that it shall be moral. To 
this end the activity must represent a 
genuine effort of the child to achieve 
right living. The entire course in and 
out of class should constitute an experi- 
ment in right living in which moral stan- 
dards are tested and verified. 

It should go without saying that the 
course must be purged of every factor 
which might not contribute to right liv- 
ing. Temptations to cheat, undue com- 
petition, intolerance, cramming and too 
much emphasis on high grades do not 
furnish the proper soil to grow character. 
There must be open-mindedness, sin- 
cerity of purpose, sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of the pupils and 
a profound enthusiasm for the attainment 
of character. 

What then is directed training? How 
is one to go about conducting a course in 
character education? These are ques- 
tions the ordinary teacher would like to 
have answered. But no cut-and-dried 
answers can be given. There is no pre- 
scription for creative living. No teacher 
can direct the moral training of children 
by following printed direction. This will 
lead to failure. Teaching calls for re- 
sourcefulness. One must take one’s cue 
from the way children react and in the 
light of their awakening interest and de- 
veloping experience. The course must 
grow as the experience of the pupils un- 
folds and develops. 

First, the project method has many 
possibilities for training in character. 
Local conditions will suggest many proj- 
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ects that may be undertaken. The morals 
of most communities will be improved 
by the development of facilities for out- 
door sports. The class can go into the 
matter of providing suitable places for 
tennis, basketball, football, skating et 
cetera. Ways and means of making these 
things possible, the awakening of inter- 
est and the enlistment of help, and the 
possible carrying thru to completion a 
program of this sort would be a fine piece 
of character building for the class as 
well as the community. 

The sponsoring of the Christmas pro- 
gram or pageant together with the pro- 
viding for a suitable offering from the 
entire school in behalf of needy children 
in the community might be made a valu- 
able project. 

The consideration of the moral stan- 
dards of some school sport may well be 
another. Facts could be gathered first 
hand, analyses of situations made and 
recommendations outlined of any im- 
provement needed. In the same connec- 
tion it may be feasible to organize and 
conduct a sport according to high stan- 
dards of sportsmanship. 

Similar projects will readily be sug- 
gested by local conditions. 

Second, exercises for developing skill 
in criticising and evaluating moral stan- 
dards, and a disposition to improve same 
should be provided. Only as youth takes 
a constructive attitude toward existing 
moral standards can we look with hope 
toward the raising of the moral tone of 
the coming generations. If we demand 
complete acceptance of adult standards 
the possibility of moral advance is 
blocked. We need to face our children 
toward the future with clear eyes and 
unprejudiced minds so that they may 
build a better and more wholesome world 
than the adult generation was disposed 
to build. 

This will mean frank and sympathetic 
consideration of the prevailing moral 
standards in home, school and society. 
The child must learn to make fine ethical 
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distinctions, and to appreciate and under- 
stand why and how many unethical situa- 
tions exist in modern civilization. The 
child should study these conditions so 
far as possible at first hand. 

Third, every effort should be made 
to bring the children into close contact 
with the best of civilization. They should 
become acquainted with the great souls 
of the world. Stories of great character 
exploits, the sacrifice and struggle of 
the benefactors of the race will stimulate 
and develop courage and fidelity to the 
highest standards of conduct. Fortunate 
too are the children who have a great 
teacher who really leads in the great ex- 
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periment of right living with an open 
mind, deep sympathy and understanding 
of ‘the children who in their feeble way 
are seeking for ‘the best. 

Fourth, provision must be made for 
individual differences. Some pupils have 
one difficulty, others another. The 
teacher needs to have frequent contacts 


‘with the pupils so as to render assistance 


in their peculiar moral problems in and 
out of school. The going over of a moral 
difficulty with a particular pupil is a very 
effective way to build character. Also, 
the wise teacher will provide character 
exercises especially adapted to the needs 
and difficulties of each child. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Compiled by Larrp T. Hirtes* 


HIS is an attempt to assemble a com- 

prehensive list of worthwhile books 
on various aspects of religious educa- 
tion. Very few magazine articles have 
been included. The list is not com- 
plete. Were it made so, it would be- 
come altogether unwieldy. Several 
interesting fields have not been 
touched, as race relations, the use of 
alcohol, and problems of college edu- 
cation. Possibly a larger number of 
subdivisions would have been desir- 
able. There is, for instance, no sep- 
arate section on methods of teaching 
the Bible, or on missionary education, 
although books on these subjects are 
found in appropriate groupings. Text 
books for church schools have been 
omitted, except where volumes have 
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had value beyond their use as texts. 
Rather long lists are given in some 
fields, as in the nature of religion and 
in principles of religious education. 
These lists may later be reduced. 
Books of real value may have been 
omitted, and errors of one sort or 
another included. 

On all these points the compiler 
would welcome information and sug- 
gestions for improvement. The cor- 
rected bibliography is to be reprinted 
in pamphlet form. 

Asterisks appear before some 75 
titles. It is the opinion of a small 
committee which has examined the 
lists that the group of volumes so 
indicated would form a desirable 
nucleus of a small working library for 
church school teachers and admin- 
istrators. 
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6. History of Religious Education 8. Furniture and Equipment 
9. Periodicals 
V. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 10. Denominational Publishers 
Reticious EpucATION 11. Other Publishers 


I. BODY AND MIND 
1. The Physical Basis of Character 


Baker, S. J., Child Hygiene, 1925 (Survey of Field) (Harper)................-20008 $5.00 
Baytey, M. E., Practical Talks on the Care of Children (Dutton)..............:..... 3.50 
Dearsorn, Motor-Sensory Development (Warwick and York).............-.0eeeeees 1.80 
Dennett, R. H., The Healthy Baby, 1922 (Macmillan) ............cccsccscccacececee 1.25 
Emerson, W. R. P., Nutrition and Growth in Children, 1922 (Appleton).............. 2.50 
Hort, L. E., Care and Feeding of Children, 1926 (Appleton).................-eeeeeee 1.25 
Hort, L. E., Food, Health and Growth, 1922 (Macmillan)................-ecsecceeees 1.50 
Lucas, W. P., The Health of the Runabout Child, 1923 (Macmillan)................. 1.75 
MacCartary, E. H., Healthy Children from Two to Seven, 1922 (Macmillan)........ 1.75 
Moorg, H. H., Keeping in Condition, 1919 (Macmillan) ...............-. ces cece ceeeee 1.20 
SMITH AND Greenz, Baby’s First Two Wears, 1084 “CHOUBNOON) .i5s cic ciccccesssncane 1.75 
Supt. oF SCHOOLS, Health-Character Fundamentals, 1927 (Board of Educ., Cleveland). bo 
*Tytze, Growth and Education, 1907 (Houghton) ............ccccccccccscssvevecscone ote 15 


2. The Psychological Basis 
A. General Factors 


Autronr, F. L., Social Psychology, 1924 (Houghton) ............ccsccseccscccscccces 2.50 
BERMAN, Louts, The Religion Called Behaviorism, 1927 (Boni & Liveright)........... 175 
BERNARD, L. L., Introduction to Social Psychology, TORS "CMOG ho rece co's nce xekicenrs 4.50 
BRADEN, SAMUEL Ray, The Psychology of Character, 1924 (U. of Missouri)....No Price 
Brown, Wo., Mind and Personality, 1927 (Putnam’s) > abide cle HED ORE UE ROR REE Le weR . 3.65 


Dewry, J., Human Nature and Conduct, 1007 (Holt)............c0.frrcccscsvcvcces 2.25 
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Dorsey, G. A., Why We Behave Like Human Beings, 1925 (Harper)...............-.- $3.50 
Gates, A. I., Psychology for Students of Education, 1923 (Macmillan)............. 2.50 
Jamens, W.,. ‘Fale 00 Remenens,: 2000 CHOI sone cs odin ciccc ve cecesecsccvaccuccnscsus 2.00 
Lumtey, F. E., Means of Social Control, 1925 (Century).................0---0c00e- 3.75 
*OverstrEET, H. A., Influencing Human Behavior, 1925 (Norton)..................... 3.10 
Ranpvatt, J. H., Making of the Modern Mind, 1926 (Houghton).................... 3.50 
Ropack, A. A., Psychology of Character, 1927 (Harcourt)..................-...--. 5.50 
Rosinson, J. H., The Mind in the Making, 1925 (Harper’s)...............-.-.-.---- 1.00 
SeAsHoreE, C. E., Introduction to Psychology, 1923 (Macmillan).................... 2.25 
Skinner, GAst AND Skinner, Readings in Educational Psychology, 1926 (Appleton).. 3.75 
TuHomson, M. K., The Springs of Human Action, 1927 (Appleton).................. 3.10 


THornpIKE, E. L., Educational Psychology, Briefer Course, 1914 (Teachers College)... 3.00 
Watson, J. B., Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, 1922 (Lippincott).. 3.00 
Wickes, F. G., The Inner World of Childhood, 1927 (Appleton).................... 3.00 


B. Genetic Factors 


Banciay, W. C... Fine Pimil: 1004 Ciletie Dele Came) so ooo nk cobb woke cadocacs ancien 75 
Capot, E. M., The Seven Ages of Childhood, 1921 (Houghton)..................... 3.00 
Danietson, F. W., Child Types and the Changing Child, 1923 (Pilgrim)............ 1.00 
Exxtiott, H., Human Character, 1922 (Longmans, Green).................--.2-2000- 2.75 
Ecrzmotrz, ©. FF. “Pie Cima, S008 Cite Take Come). oi c icc ci cei cccccectgscace 50 
Fisnm, Dosormy C€., The Bent Twie, 1000 CEG)... - occ cccccccsscccessccctsescace 2.00 
ForsusH, W. B., Child Study and Child Training, 1915 (Scribner’s)................. 1.50 
Gricc-SmitH, The Child’s Knowledge of God, 1920 (Macmillan).................... 3.00 
Groves AND Groves, Wholesome Childhood, 1924 (Houghton)......................- 2.00 
GruEnserG, B. C., Guidance of Childhood and Youth, 1926 (Macmillan)............. 1.50 
GruenserG, B. C., Outlines of Child Study, 1922 (Macmillan)....................... 1.80 
*HarTSHORNE, H., Childhood and Character, 1919 (Pilgrim).......................-.. 1.50 
Havitanp, M. S., Character Training in Childhood, 1921 (Dodd, Mead)............ 2.00 
Heaty, W, Homeste, 2605 Gime caries 5c osnknc cn cccscdescacscccscnsensagas 2.00 
Kirkpatrick, E. A., The Individual in the Making, 1911 (Houghton)........ dita es 1.90 
Kirxpatrick, E. A., Fundamentals of Child Study, 1917 (Macmillan)..............-. 1.90 
Martin, H., Formative Factors in Character, 1925 (Longmans)...................- 1.40 
McKinney, A. H., Average Boys and Girls, 1925 (Revell).................-.-224-- 1.00 
Meap, E. C., Good Manners for Children, 1926 (Dodd, Mead)...............-...-.. 1.25 
Mumrorp, EpitnH R., The Dawn of Character in the Mind of the Child, 1925 (Long- ‘ 
MEIEY 5s ois cian tecns vacind aclatddengde ae dnacdt ened eae nema s eee sd See ee 1.75 
*Mumrorp, Epit R., The Dawn of Religion in the Mind of the Child, 1922 (Long- Me 
Df OE ee rn ee ee eee re PE Pee TR Ce eee Oe eee 25 
Neumann, H., Education for Moral Growth, 1924 (Appleton)..............-..-.-.. 2.25 
NorswortHy AND Wulttey, Psychology of Childhood, 1918 (Macmillan)............ 1.80 
O’Suea, M. V., The Child: His Nature and His Needs, 1924 (The Children’s Foun- 
ations, Waleataiit: Tye coos as cccicncon cc cusindgetnansayancpuraceseasaseesauens 1.00 
Patri, A., The Problems of Childhood, 1926 (Appleton)...............-.----+2200-: 1.75, 
Paraz, A., Child Frame, 1907 CAngti) «02. ne oe tcccencceceasecnsnecessasaanas 2.00 
Pecustein, L. A., & Jenxins, F., Psychology of the Kindergarten-Primary Child, pee 
WOE s.ckkieies ceeded cbs cétaerecos dcdvntakesert see wass ducdheegedadeudateunsseeanaes 5 
St. Joun, E. P., Child Nature and Child Nurture, 1911 (Pilgrim).............-.... 85 
SHarp, F. C., Education for Character, 1917 (Bobbs-Merrill)...............-...---- 2.00 
Waite, W. A., The Mental Hygiene of Childhood, 1919 (Little Brown).............. 1.35 
3. Psychological Groups 
A. Childhood 
*Batpwin, B. T., anp Stecuer, L. I., Psychology of the Pre-School Child, 1924 (Ap- 
DOM iss oss pain dee catetes Mcdrind aeeaaamr neat earwes uiae a. ae oon a eee eee 2.25 
*Cameron, Rectna M., The Junior and the Church, 1926 (Standard).................. 1.00 
Crave, E.. }. Pie-Justior, 1905: €U; of: Chicage) .< 65 5... 5.5 cc sa ciicie se ssn snaessnig cece 1.25 
CLEVELAND, ExizaBeTH, Training the Toddler, 1925 (Lippincott)...........-.-....--- 2.00 
Fenton, J. C.. Practical Psychology of Babyhood, 1925 (Houghton)................ 3.50 
Grssett, A., Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child, 1925 (Macmillan)............. 3.50 
Gessett, A., The Pre-School Child, 1923 (Houghton)..............-.-- sees eee ee 1.90 
Havitanp, Mary S., A Study of Babyhood, 1927 (Westminster)..........-.--.---- 90 
Kamm, M. W., The Pre-School Age, 1925 (Little, Brown).........-....-+2+--2+e5: 1.50 


Kine, Irvine, Psychology of Child Development, 1903 (U. of Chicago)............-- 1.50 
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Marston, L. R., The Emotions of Young Children, Studies in Child Welfare III, 


No. 3, 1925 (U. OS TN) oi css oak Sans saree ra Van ra eens ba ere ee an eine aiee 90 
PEREZ, BERNARD, The First Three Years of Childhood, 1894 (E. L. Kellogg & Co.)..O. P. 
STERN, W., Psychology of Early Childhood, 1924 (Holt) OE RE hs «oe ee ee? 5.00 
WHITLEY, Mary T., A Study of the Primary Child, 1922 (Westminster).............. 60 
Wuittey, Mary T. A Study of the Little Child, 1922 (Westminster).............. 60 
Wuittey, Mary T., A Study of the Junior Child, 1923 (Westminster).............. 60 

B. Adolescence 
EccLeston, MarcaretT W., Womanhood in the Making, 1923 (Doran)...... serdar 1.50 
Gisson; G, E., On Being a Girl: TOOs speech) aoc: oo bs aneaourswas cs sie sb egesene ss 1.60. 
Groves, E. R., Personality and Social Adjustment, 1924 (Longmans)................. 1.40 
Hatt, G. Srantey, Youth, Rev. 1916 CABO) «cos scicinccs cavncesesies ccsdnersosone 2.00 
Hamitton, A. E., The Real Boy and The New School, 1925 (Boni & Liveright)...... 2.50 
Moxcey, Mary E., The Psychology of Middle Adolescence, 1925 (Meth. Book Conc.).. .70 
*Moxcey, Mary E., Girlhood and Character, 1916 (Abingdon).............-.eceeceess 2.00 
Muneg, E. L., Varieties of Adolescent Experience, 1926 (Century).................. 1.75 
MuncE, E. L., Psychology of Early Adolescence, 1922 (Meth. Book Conc.)........... .60 
Mupce, E. L., Psychology of Later Adolescence, 1926 (Meth. Book Conc.)......... 60 
Kine, I., The High School Age, 1914 (Bobbs-Merrill).............ccccceeccececes 2.00 
Ricwarpson, N. E., The Religious Education of Adolescents, 1918 (Abingdon)......... 80 
RIcHMOND, WINIFRED, The Adolescent Girl, 1925 (Macmillan)...............0--e00e: 1.25 
*Tracy, F., The Psychology of Adolescence, 1922 (Macmillan)....................06- 1.50 
C. Problem Children 
Bruce, H. A., Handicaps of Childhood, 1926 (Dodd-Mead)..................202eeeee 2.00 
Bort, C., The Younr Delinauent, 1085 CAPSS) 066.0 cess ccc ccerccrecscsecscece 5.00 
Camenson, FH. C., The Nervotia Cama, (eit) » cos .ck occos pe cecccvedenctesceescce 1.70 
The Child, The Clinic, and The Court, 1925 (New Republic).....................06- 1.00 
Pourey, ©. H., Fhe Garis ee, Gee Cit Me oo os o5, 50 6 ci oii siren bcs sos e'eswienens 2.00 
Harrison, ExizaBETH, Misunderstood Children, 1922 (Macmillan)................. 1.25 
Harrison, EvizapetH, When Children Err, 1924 (Macmillan)...................2005- 1.25 
Hearty, W., The Individual Delinquent, 8 Vols., 1915 (Little, Brown)................ 5.00 
Heaty, W., Mental Conflicts and Misconduct, 1927 (Little, Brown)................. 2.50 
Heaty, W. anp Bronner, A. F., Delinquents and Criminals—Their Making and Un- 

ic, I006  CRAOMINBND cose os cee cee bi vee sic Veltesieek Fe ueie eb se ease Coneeeeescet 3.50 
Ho.urncsworty, L. S., Gifted Children, 1926 (Macmillan)...................eeeeeees 2.00 
MATEER, FLORENCE, The Unstable Child, UREN CIEE 66501 oh'o/e. cre slo-ers vinik:e.'o.5:0510'6 2.25 
Morcan, Joun, Psychology ¥* the Unadjusted Child, 1924 (Macmillan)............. 2.00 
SayLes, Mary B. anp Nupp, H. W., The Problem Child in School, 1925 (Joint Com- 

mittee on Methods of Preventing Dermamency, NOW TOPE). 660 oc cesieccrecccccses 1.00 

*StepMAN, L. M., Education of Gifted Children, 1924 (World)................+006. 1.80 
Tuomas, W. I., The Unadjusted Giel, 1089 (Little, Brow) ....6..0.000sccccssrceseve 3.00 
*Van Waters, Miriam, Youth in Conflict, 1925 (New Republic)..................005- 1.00 


II. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE HOME 


1. Books for Parents 


Baker, E. D., Parenthood and Child Nurture, 1922 (Macmillan)....... Bee Tr $1.50 
Beaven, A. W., The Fine Art of Living Together, BUNT CROIOU) 6 cais'co veo bine soos 1.50 
Bruce, H. A., Psychology and Parenthood, 1915 (Dodd, Mead)............:eeceeeeeee 2.00 
*Concerning Parents, A Symposium, 1926 (New Republic)..............:.eeceee eens 1.00 
Cope, H.¥., Parent and Child: SOb) CisOtOa Dos oii ones cecsiovnscnatdsccuseceseee seve ses 1.50 
FIn-Ley, J. H., The Debt Eternal, POS RENEE) 5 5 inin'saw'svioes ope Sicinerne sweetie seems 15 
FLUGEL, J C., The Psycho- Analytic Study of the Family, 1921 (Int'l. Psycho-Analytic 
TIES... : ons > » «-«:95:-0 Sy RRR ten ain als ea ea ane ee en ee 
*GALLOWAY, THos. W., Parenthood and The Character Training of Children, 1927 (Meth. 
OOK: SOROS) :2.«: 5.0 0400.6 Sue AIRS REDS RMN SESS MGW tc cee RCO e REV CeO TORE ue bts ebene 1.00 
Groves, E. R., The Drifting Home, 1926 (Houghton)............-ceeeceeccseccrcceee 2.00 
Groves, E. R., Social a of the Family, 1927 (Lippincott).............----++5 2.50 
Groves, E. R, anv G. H., Wholesome Marriage, 1927 (Houghton)............-++- 2.00 
GRUENBERG, S. 'M., Your Child Today and Tomorrow, 1920 (Lippincott)............-- = 


Intelligent Parenthood, a Symposium, 1926 (U. of Chicago) SapE ese co eoe treble este setae 
Jamison, A. T., Your Boy and Girl, 1923 (So. Bap.)...........scseeccsccvccccccees 1.25 
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Linpsey, Ben B., Companionate Marriage, 1927 (Boni & Liveright).................. $3.00 
Miter, H. C., New Psychology and the Parent, 1926..............22.ccccccccccccceces 3.00 
Mowrer, E. R., Family Disorganization, 1927 (U. of Chicago)....................2-- 3.00 
Moxcey, M. E. anp Warp, D. K., Parents and Their Children, 1922 (Meth. Book Conc.) .75 
Norton, F. E., Parent Training in the Church School, 1923 (Westminster)............ 60 
Pierce, F., Understanding Our Children, 1926 (Dutton)...........................- 2.00 
Pierson, Ciara D., Living with our Children, 1923 (Dutton)...................... 2.00 
Ricnarpson, F. H., Parenthood and the Newer Psychology, 1926 (Putnams)........ 

R1scHELL, C., The Child as God’s Child (Eaton and Mains).....................2220-- 15 
Situ, C. C., Parent, Child, and Church, 1915 (Meth. Book Conc.).................. 1.25 
Witson, Rutu D., Giving your Child the Best Chance, 1924 (McClurg)............. 1.50 
Wres, S. S.,, Galle Veratin Parent; BOG5 ‘CRG os ooo a oc nine cc kcctnciccceacacce 1.25 


2. Books Especially for Fathers 


Cueey, F. H., Dad, Whose Boy is Yours? 1926 (Wilde) ...............cccccccccccees 1.25 
Dauny, S; S,,. Pattee Oe Se BI CN evn ov ccicnccccdaccsecnvdcavedanss 1.50 
Hinem, S., The Mewolt of Youth, 1000 CAMMIIOOD <<. occ cc cncccccccsstscnncceases 1.00 
Rarrety, W. E., Brothering the Boy, 1913 (Judson)......... chwwalesavinn senate 1.00 
Virsreien, “Wi 2a, See ee SI COON oa cg naar io sedockccccnecdshusdsacncsvaensad 1.50 


3. Books Especially for Mothers 


Barney, C. C., Programs for Mothers’ Meetings, 1925 (Pilgrim)...................... 35 
*Betts, A. F., The Mother-Teacher of Religion, 1922 (Abingdon).................... 1.50 
a a: eS a re ne 15 
Coscrave, J. G., Mothers and Daughters, 1925 (Doran)...................2.-0000 1.50 
Fismen, D.C. Miatete Ot Cre, 0OUe CRN eo occ diccnccscccscccscssssucuanan 2.00 
Norwoop, R., Mother and Son, 1925 (Doran)................ secaasvauseeoamacreeete 1.50 
Reap, Dr. Mary, The Mother Craft Manual, 1916 (Little, Brown).................... 1.25 
Wueetock, Lucy, Talks to Mothers, 1922 (Houghton)...................--+--0200- 2.00 


4. About Boys 


BisseKer, H., When a Boy Becomes a Man, 1912 (Revell)................--222--0: 35 
*Bocarbus, E. S., The City Boy and His Problems, 1926 (Rotary Club of Los Angeles) 2. 

Eccteston, M. W., Around the Campfire with Older Boys, 1921 (Doran)........... 1.25 
Hoaron, D.,. Out Into Life, 10046 CARICOM) soc <.cc cd ccescccsscccccccccccccndsseuens 1.35 
Jounson, F. W., Problems of Boyhood, 1914 (U. of Chicago)...........------+-++-4: 1.25 
Purrer, J. A.. The Boy and His Gang, 1912 (Houghton)...............----+--+-+- 1.70 
Tueasum, PF. M., The Gang, 1087 (U. of Chicago)... «. oc.ncc sso ccsccsaccccssasnccence 3.00 

5. About Girls 

Moxcey, M. E., Physical Health and Recreation for Girls, 1920 (Abingdon).......... 60 
Statrery, M., The Girl and Her Religion, 1913 (Pilgrim).................--+++-- 1.35 
*Statrery, M., The Girl in Her Teens, 1910 (Pilgrim).............------- ee ee eee cess 50 
Suattery, M., Just Over the Hill, 1911 (Pilgrim)............-.0eeececee cee eeeeeceee 1.35 
Tuosurn, Heten, Christian Citizenship for Girls (Woman’s)........-..-..------- 50 
Vincent, J., Ruth Talks It Over, 1925 (Macmillan).............----0-eeeee eee ee eeee 1.50 
Watter, Henriette R., Girl Life in America, 1927 (Women’s Press)............--- 50 
*WemprincE, E. R., Other People’s Daughters, 1926 (Houghton)..........-.----.--+++: 2.50 


6. Religion in the Home 


AMERICAN Home Sertes—Some forty paper-bound booklets, 15 to 25 cents, each deal- 
ing with a specific, practical problem of religious education in the home (Abingdon) 


Barcray, W. C., A Book of Worship, 1923 (Meth. Book CON so ncctcthcunseesatens 2.50 
CrarkeE, M., Religion in the Home, a 28-page handbook (Morehouse) COPE REE en mF 

*Core, H. F., Religious Education in the Family, 1915 (U. of Chicago).......-...---- 1.50 
Darsig, C., The Christian Family, 1922 (Bethany).............-..-eeeeee sree eee eens 60 
Davis, O. S., At Mother’s Knee, 1916 (Abingdon)..........-...-0+eeeeeee cece eee .50 
Ferry, D. W., Back to the Home, 1926 (Doran)..............--ees eee crete tere cess 1.50 


Sracc, S. W. anv M. B., Home Lessons in Religion, Three Vols., I, the three-year-old ; 
II, four- and five-year-old; III, six- and seven-year-old, 1924 (Abingdon) Each.. 1.00 
*Weicte, L. A., Training of Children in the Christian Family, 1922, ( Pilgfim).......- 


1.50 
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7. Education in Matters of Sex 


Appams, Jane, A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil, 1912 (Macmillan)............ $1.50 
Bicerow, M. A., Sex Education, 1022 (BEAcHnAn) 0:05 cicescncccenccecceessciagecee’ 1.60 
Brown, W. H., Sex Life for Boys and Young Men, 1917 (Standard)............... 1.00 
Capy, B. C. AND M., The Way Life Begins, 1917 (Am. A A) re 1.50 
CHAPMAN, Mrs. W. A., How Shall I Tell My Child, 1912 (Revell).................. 35 
Downinc, E. R., The ‘Third and Fourth Generation, 1918 (U. of Chicago)......... 1.25 
Exner, M. J., Problems and Principles of Sex Education, 1915 (Association)...... 10 
Exner, M. J., The Rational Sex Life for Men, 1918 (Association)................+ 1.00 
GALLOWAY, T. W., The Father and His Boy, 1922 (Association)...............20-005 1.00 
GaLioway, a. W., Sex and Social Health, 1924 (Am. Soc. Hyg. Assn.)............ 2.50 
Ga.ttoway, T. W., The Biology of Sex, 1913 WMRMUNED of onic Sa once ee canacvenenecs 1.24 
Geppes, P. AND THOMPSON, A ee AE MEDD roo ic ccs iis doce ew oho oe RO Rea oe OOO 1.00 
GRAY, A. H., Men, Women, and God, ES RUINS go cre ss Vic caretavicu Sige euumneee sé 1.50 
GRUENBERG, D. i; "Parents and Sex Education, 1923 (Am. Soc. Hyg. Assn.)......... 1.00 
Guticx, L. H., The Dynamic of Manhood, 1917. (Association) .........-eccececcecseece 1.15 
HeELer, H. H, What to Say, 1920 (Abingdon) Sisters aeisal sein SEC TEAK ee ae a ROA oes .20 
Hoop, M. G., For Girls and Mothers of Girls, 1914 (Bobbs-Merrill)................ 1.75 
Latimer, C. W.,: Girl and Wormat, 1926 CAODICIOR) «66s cccecccecececvcecosensivce 2.00 
Lowry, FE. B,, Confiidences Clor girls), 2910 (EOFS)... ccccccrcowenwsccessccses 60 
POEY, 1, kbs, RRDEOERE, AOL | CUP MEED ic Sicterniars a's crs! ale'aia.6 dis web, ¥.p(hSaiceu sie eke Rees €e% 1.25 
Pay, Ei Fa, CUO, TOE Cr ia oie sais cin oo ee bo 6 obo eho set be Vedic serecees.e 1.25 
Lowry, E. B., Truths (for boys), 1911 (Forbes) acs ie acs eke cack ai a aOR aierera vials 60 
LYTTELTON, E., Training of the Young in Laws of Sex, 1918 (Longmans, Green).... 1.75 
MARGOLD, c W., Sex Freedom and Social Control, 1926 (U. of Chicago)........... 2.00 
Morey, M. W., The Renewal of Life, 1906 (McClurg) SR eg OE 2 ee ea 1.50 
*Roypen, A. Mauve, Sex and Common Sense, 1922 (Putnams)............-...--000: 2.50 
Smit, N. M., The Three Gifts of Life, 1923 (Dodd, Mead).................0s00e 1.00 
*STowELL, W. L., Sex for Parents and Teachers, 1924 (Macmillan)..............-.0-+- 1.50 


Wicca, A. E., "The Fruit of the Family Tree (Bobbs- rrr err 

For book lists ‘and advice on sex education, write to The American Social Hygiene 
Association, 370 7th Ave., New York, to your State Board of Health, or to the 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, Dp. G ; 


III. LEARNING AND TEACHING 
1. The Learning Process 


Averitt, L. A., Elements of Educational Psychology, 1924 (Houghton).............. 2.15 
Bactey, W. C., The Educative Process, 1905 (Macmillan)...................00e00ee 1.80 
Betts, G. H., The Mind and Its Education, 1923 (Appleton)....................-000- 1.90 
CapMA\, S. P., Imagination and Religion, 1926 (Macmillan).....................0000- 1.50 
Corvin, S. S., The Learning Process, 1911 (Macmillan).............cccccccccccecses 1.90 
PIE WEY, 3; TIOW WE THIGK, TOEO (CRRCRED iisc-ou bon s'e)b 0.05. enesowedeos sielewas's cae seme 1.60 
SOND, 55. 1, “EGOS RNG TENty ans, ok ieee OMI 65 a: 5654 so 0s. bie boi eksd vc vc aidhele-o bis a weloleetee ae 80 
*FREEMAN, F. N., How Children Learn, 1921 (Houghton)................. cece e cues 2.00 
HoitMEs AND Fow er, The Path of Learning, 1926, Little, Brown)....................5. 1.50 
Kitson, H. D., How to Use Your Mind, 1925 (Lippincott)...............cccce eee cees 1.75 
McMurry, F. M,, How to Study and Teaching How to Study, 1909 (Houghton).... 1.90 
Meap, A. R., Learning and Teaching, 20C8. (CAN PICOtE) ioe os cscdescessvercccsicees 1,80 
*WHIPPLE, Guy M., How to Study Effectively, 1927 (Pub. School Pub. Co.)........... 60 


The learning process, the teaching process, and method overlap. See books listed under 
VI, I, General Considerations of Method. 


2. The Teaching Process 


Annett, E. A., Psychology for Bible Teachers, 1925 (Scribners).................... 
Bactey, W. C., anp Keira, J. A. H., An Introduction to Teaching, 1924 (Macmillan) .. 1 r 


*Barciay, W. C., Principles of Religious Teaching, 1920 (Meth. Book Conc.)......... 1.00 
Berrs, G.H., The Recitation, 1011 (CEIOUgntOn) 665666 ins sc sc be ces ccc selessictinescccves’s 1.20 
Betts, er H., How to Teach REUNGION, 1910 CADINGGOA):..........5<.0000-scvesiecveers 1.00 
Boaz, H. A., Fundamentals of SCORE TURD COOMPOINIED oo soccce dest dovescwccocusds 1.25 
Botton, F. E., Everyday Psychology for Teachers, 1923 (Scribner’s).............. 2.50 
Borrow, W. H, Supervision and Improvement of Teaching, 1923 (Appleton).......... 1.25 
Casor, C. Can Religion be Taught in the Sunday School?..................... 1.25 


Dewey, aod School and Society, 1900-CU: Of ‘GRICERO)...... 25... ccc cet cet sscccicee 1,25 
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Gaines, Rosert E., Guiding a Growing Life, 1927 (Doran)............--...2--200-005 $1.25 
Honces, G., The Training of Children in Religion, 1911 (Appleton)................ 2.00 
Minor, Rusy, Principles of Teaching Practically Applied, 1924 (Houghton)........ 1.90 
Mumrorp, E. R, How We Can Help Children to Pray, 1923 (Longmans)............ 15 
PATTEE, F. Eas Elements of Religious Pedagogy, 1921 (Abingdon).................0 1.25 
STRAYER, G. D., A Brief Course in the Teaching Process, 1911 (eeniine). asakions 1.80 
STRAYER AND NorswortHy, How to Teach, 1917 (Macmillan ) rn sa alee te ahd wad ake . 1.80 
Suter, J. W., Creative Teaching, 1925 (Macmillan) Enawanin cede daiaduis cawatxseeaneen 1.25 
Tuomas, F, W., Principles and Technique of Teaching, 1927 (Houghton)............ 2.00 
TraLte, H. E., Psychology of Leadership, 1925 (Century).............--2---20cceeeees 1.75 
Waite, G. C., Teaching in the Sunday School, 1926 (Cokesbury).................... 1.00 
Witson, H. B., Modern Methods in Teaching, 1924 (Silver, Burdett)................ 1.64 
3. Teacher Training 
Barcray, W. C., Training for Leadership and Teaching, 1924 (Abingdon)............ 80 
Brown, A. A., Primer of Teacher Training, 1916 (Meth. Book Conc.)............. 50 
BurnuaM, W. H., Great Teachers and Mental Health, 1926 (Appleton)............. 2.25 
Doxsez, H. M., Getting Into Your Life Work, 1923 (Abingdon).................. 1.00 
LeaveLL, L. P., Pupil Life, With Hints to Teachers, 1919 (So. Bap.)............... 1.00 
McKeever, W. A., How to Become an Efficient Sunday School Teacher, 1915 
COMIN os age Sa banuucsauwad can dearlaadendaawe edad cana ne aa dedeeede aoe 1.50 
McKisten, F. M., The Community Training School, 1920 (Abingdon).......--.-.... 15 
*SHERIDAN AND Wuirte. Learning and Teaching, 1923 (Meth. Book Conc.)......... 80 
SLaTTerY, Marcaret, You Can Learn to Teach, 1925 (Pilgrim)...................-.. 1.35 
*SPILMAN, LEAVELL, BurroucHs, Sunday School Manual, 1923 (So. Bap.)........... 15 
Wetcte, L. A., The Pupil and the Teacher, 1911 (Doran)..................--.0.- - 125 
Were, BE. A, eee, MONO CP MMONINN os a oc a civeas tect cesacusdcdetvacccesancaan 25 
Ween, ©. Ap Re pemeee, 10e CPE oo oie oa oc ch cccnvicncndvcccsaccataucedous 25 


Each of the principal denominations has developed courses for training of teachers. 
Write your own publishing house for lists. 


IV. NATURE AND PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
1. The Nature of Religion 


Ames, E. S., The Psychology of Religious Experience, 1910 (Houghton)............. $4.00 
Ayres, €. E, Science the False Messiah, 1926 (Bobbs-Merrill)..................... 3.00 
BAILLIE, = The Roots of Religion in the Human Souk, 1900: (Data)... <2 «scccectce 2.00 
BrIGHTMAN, E. S., Religious Values, 1925 (Methodist) ...........c-ccccsccceccccccce 2.50 
Brown, C. R., Why I Believe in Religion, 1925 (Macmillan) .......................... 1.00 
Brown, W. A., The Life of Prayer in a World of Science, 1927 (Scribners)......... 2.25 
Cazot, R. C., Adventures on the Borderlands of Ethics, 1926 (Harpers).............. 2.00 
Casor, B.C, Wise: Men Rive By: 1994 Chiautot hs « «oo ccaasisscataccsdccsccane cases 1.50 
Carr, H. W. Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics, 1927 (Macmillan)..... 2.00 
Case, Ss te Jesus, A New Biography, 1927 (U. of Chicago).............--02222ee-eee 3.00 
CLAMPETT, FE. W., Luther Burbank: His Religion of annie, 1926 (Macmillan)... 1.50 
Coz, G. A., The Psychology of Religion, 1916 (CU. of Ciicae0) «6. occ secs sceccesccvces 2.25 
Dawson, M., Nineteenth Century Evolution and After, 1923 (Macmillan)........... 1.50 
Epwarp, K., Religious Experience; Its Nature and Truth, 1926 (Clark)............ 3.00 
Eutot, _ W.. Religion and Modern Life, 1927 ( Scribners) pie ries VER ee eee 2.50 
ELLWwoop, €. A., Reconstruction of Religion, SUMED OMNMINUNEIIDD 3... soos cd ucaecencendess 2.25 
Farrsairn, R. E., The Appeal to Reality, 1927 (Abingdon)..................---..0 1.00 
FLeweE..inc, R. T., Creative Personality, 1926 (Macmillan)...................--.+4.. 2.50 
Fospicx, H. E,, Adventurous Religion, 1926 (Harper) ..................-2-222eeeeeee 2.00 
*Fospicx, H. E., Modern Use of the Bible, 1927 (Macmillan) ................---+----0 90 
Gi.xey, C. W., Jesus and Our Generation, 1925 (U. of Chicago)...............-... 2.00 
Guxey, J. G., A Faith for the New Generation, 1926 (Macmillan).................. 1.75 
GrenreL, W. T., What Christ Means to Me, 1927 (Pilgrim)................-....-.08 1.25 
Guturiz, W. N., Offices of Mystical Religion, 1927 (Century).................... 2.50 
Harris, C., The Religion of Undergraduates, 1926 (Scribner’s).............--20--+-+- 1.25 
HICKMAN, F. S., Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, 1926 oo, -- . 3.00 
Hocxine, W. E., The Meaning of God in Human Experience, 1912 (Yale U.)...... 4.00 
Hucues, B. E. H,, A Boy’s Religion, 1915 (Meth. Book Conc.)..............0-+2esee 18 
INGE, W. R., Personal Religion and The Life of Devotion (Longmans, Green & Co.). . po 
Jacks, Ek. P,, Religious Perplexities, 1923 (Doran) ..........ccscocccscccccccccccccce 


James, W., Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902 (Longmans, Green)............ aa 
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Jones, Rurus M., New Studies in Mystical Religion, 1927 (Macmillan)................ $1.75 
Josey, C. C., Psychology of Religion, 1927 (Macmillan)................ccceccceecees 2.50 
Kine, W. P., Practice of the Principles of Jesus, 1926 (Cokesbury).................- 1.50 
Knupson, A. C., Philosophy of Personalism, 1927 (Abingdon)................00-ee0 3.50 
Knupson, A. C., Present Tendencies in Religious Thought, 1924 (Meth. Book Conc.).. 2.00 
LeicuTon, J. E., Religion and the Mind of Today, 1924 (Appleton).................. 2.50 
MacintosH, D. C., The Reasonableness of Christianity, 1925 (Scribner’s)............ 1.50 
MacPuerson, H., The Church and Science, 1927 (Doran)..............s0c-eccces 2.25 
Mauoney, C. K., The Religious Mind, 1927 (Macmillan).................-.eeeeeeee 2.00 
Matuews, S., The Faith of Modernism, 1924 (Macmillan)..................-.-2000- 1.50 
McLaucuHun, R. W., The Spiritual Element in History, 1926 (Abingdon)............ 2.50 
MERRILL, WILLIAM P., Liberal Christianity, 1925 (Macmillan).................... 

Moran, H. A., A Creed for College Men, 1924 (Macmillan)....................04- 1.25 
Morcan, W., The Nature and Right of Religion, 1926 (Scribners)................. 3.75 
Murry, J. M., Jesus, Man of Gemiut, 1926 CHOUDETS) «0.0. cccccccrccccdsecessevcnsecs 2.50 
Nature of the World and of Man, 1926 (U. of Chicago)...............ceecceceoce 4.00 
Outline of Christianity, 5 vols. 1026 CD0dd, MEAG) 0.600 ccsssdcvacccoosssocerces each 5.00 
Pangs, L., What ta Miodersisnit Gees  CpePeee Dy cas aoc cic cacica siecesiees vse veccis 1.00 
Pike, G. R., Vital Modifications of Religious Thought, 1927 (Stratford)........... 1.50 
Pratt, J, B., The Religious Consciousness, 1921 (Macmillan)...................--4- 2.50 
Rowz, G. T., Reality i ‘Religion, 396) (COMBO) «2.00 civic cccceccsseccdecsesnedle 1.75 
Scarponoucn, L. R., Ten Spiriial Ships, 1927 (OOran) ocviccccccesccccecccwesscvnds 1.50 
*Smitu, G. B., Principles of Christian Living, 1922 (U. of Chicago)................. 2.00 
Soper, E. D., What May 1 Believer 1027 (CADMBUOR) 6. 65 6isccccvescscvccsicnnsscess 1.65 
*Spemy, W. L., Reality in Worship, 1926 (Macmillan)... :....0.ciccsccccvveccvecccece 1.75 
Srmeeren, B. ¥4,, Teality, 1007 Circe) cscs s sic es bsionic cnc ba vive deeewwse bese e sae ns 2.50 
StrIcKLANnD, F. L., Psychology of Religious Experience, 1924 (Abingdon)........... 2.00 
TempLe, W., Personal Religion and The Life of Fellowship (Longmans)............. 1.00 
Vance, J. A., America’s Future Religion, 1927 (Revell) ........ccsccccsccsceccsssces 1.25 
VERKUYL, G,, Things Most Surely Believed, 1926 (Revell)...............ceeeeecccees 1.50 


What Constitutes a Scientific Interpretation of Religion? (Symposium of 4 arts. in 
Journal of Religion) May, 1926 


WuiteEHeEaD, A. N., Religion in the Making, 1926 (Macmillan)...........-..0000000% 1.50 
Wieman, H. N., Religious Experience and Scientific Method, 1926 (Macmillan)...... 2.25 
Wieman, H.N., The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, 1927 (Macmillan)............. 2.50 
Wricut, W. K., A Student’s Philosophy of Religion, 1923 (Macmillan)............. 2.50 
2. Religion Expressed in Living 
ATHEARN, C. R., Interchurch Government, 1925 (Century).................0..e000e 3.00 
Barren, S. Z., Building a Community, 1022 (Judson) ......00605ccccscccvcceccceccsee 1.00 
Brown, C. R., The Making of a Minister, 1927 (Century)............ccccccecececees 2.00 
Can the Churches Unite? A Symposium, 1927 (Century).................eeeeeceeces 1.50 
Cavert, S. M., The Adventure of the Church, 1927 (M. E. M.)...............0008 1.00 
Cavert, S. M., Securing Christian Leaders for Tomorrow, 1926 (Doran)............. 1.50 
Cross, J. A., The Bible Class and the Community, 1923 (Revell).................. 1.25 
Davis, J., Business and the Church, 1926-27 (Century)..............cccececeeeceece 2.50 
FINLEY, et al., Christianity and Problems of Today, 1922 (Scribners)................. 1.25 
sranren, W..A., Youth and Cewte: BUST CCMGEY) 6 6vn ces ec ccresecce ens oe seedsven 1.50 
Hart, J. K., Community Organization, 1926-27 (Macmillan)..................0..000 2.50 
*HERRING AND Lanois, The Church and Social Relations, 1926 (Pilgrim)............. 1.00 
Hort, A. E., Social Work in the Churches, 1922 (Pilgrim) SER A a PER ee eres, a 60 
Hooker, E. R, United Churches, 1926 (Doran) Pea URL eas USN Kw Kak TR ON 2.75 
Hunter, Roserr, Why We Fail as Christians, 1919 (Macmillan)..................... 1.75 
Inoumy, Why the Church? T0265 (GASIOCIBUON) ...6<65ccccccccctccescccdeseevessces .90 
Jounson, F. E., anp Hort, A. E., Christian Ideals in Industry, 1924 (Meth. Book Conc.) .75 
McFapyven, J. F., The Missionary Idea in Life and Religion, 1926 (Scribners)......... 1.50 
NigsE, R. B., The Newspaper and Religious Publicity, 1925 (Doran).................. 1.25 
Norton, W. J., The Cooperative Movement in Social Work, 1927 (Macmillan)...... 3.50 
Porter, D. R., The Church in the Universities, 1925 (Association) .................+4- 90 
*RAUSCHENBUSCH, W., Christianity and the Social Crisis (Macmillan)................ 1.75 
Seans, C. H., Baptist City Pintitir, 10G6-06 (Ciadsan) .... 6. se ccccew vets cssceescceces 1.00 
SHacxrorD, J. W., The Program of the Christian Religion, 1924 (Cokesbury)........ .80 
Spencer, M., Social Discipline in the Christian Community, 1926 (Longmans)........ 1.50 
STEINER, J. F., Community Organization, 1925 (Century).........cceeeceeegeeceeees 2.25 
Tittte, E. F., What Must the Church Do to Be Saved? 1921 (Abingdon)........... 1,10 
Vanxirk, W. W., Youth and Christian Unity, 1927 (Doran)...................000- 2°00 
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VerkuyL, G., Qualifying Men for Church Work, 1927 (Revell) .......:........2--.00- $1.50 
Warp, H. F., anp Epwarops, R. H., Christianizing Community Life (Woman’s Press). .50 
Warp, H. F, New Social Order, 1919 CUD Dian 5 no cacncnseceseesdawawssdocu es 1.50 
Younc, H. P, The Youth of Teday in the Life of Tomorrow, 1923 (Revell)........ 1.50 
Youth Looks at the Church, 1986 (Abingdon)... ....cccccccccccccccccccccccceccece 1.00 
ZuMBRUNNEN, A. C., The Community Churels, 1928 (U. of Chiieagn)......0.scccccacce 1.50 


3. Religious Education in the Rural Church 
einer K. L., A Christian Program for the Rural Community, 1925 (Cokesbury) 1.50 
- 4 


Douctass, P., The Little RO, Te COMMA 6 wc nncecevinvectcnsdccaheuanesad 
Earp, E. " The Rural Church Serving the Community, 1918 (Meth. Book Conc.).. 
Gatrin, C. i. eimae Coarenes. IE (COMMUN O oo cee acca csckavcnranacencuacnccncdes in 
Haran, R. A., A New Day for the Country Church, 1926 (Cokesbury)............ 1.25 
*Hewitt, A. W., Steeples Among the Hills, 1926 (Abingdon)..................----20-- 1.75 
ISRAEL AND Lanpis, Handbook of Rural Social Kesources, 1926 (U. of Chicago)...... 1.00 
O’Hara, Epwin V., The Church and the Country Community, 1927 (Macmillan)...... 1.25 
Pilgrim Country Life Study Outlines (Pilgrite) «0: o..cecccnccctaccsncccccesanscce 
Religion in Country Life (Proc. 7th National Country Life Conference) 1925 (U. of 
OCRGIIS | coves ccencic cdetecccuadscdnseuasetascavdadie Uucaandadskocdsancesdiosiaa 2.00 
Voct, P. L., Church Cooperation in Community Life, 1921 (Meth. Book Conc.)....... 1.00 
Witson, W. H., The Evolution of the Country Community (Pilgrim)............. 2.25 
Witson, W. H., The Farmer’s Church, 1925 (Century).................-200---e00e 2.00 
4. Principles of General Education 
+Bope, B. H., Modern Educational Theories, 1927 (Macmillan)......................... 1.80 
BonsSER AND MossMAN, Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools, 1923 (Macmillan).... 2.40 
Butter, N. M., The Meaning of Education, 1926 (Scribners)..................... 1.50 
*CHAPMAN AND Counts, Principles of Education. 
CrarkE, J. E., Education for Successful Living, 1922 (Westminster)............... 1.00 
De Lima, Acnes L., Our Enemy, The Child, 1925 (New Republic)................. 1.00 
Dewey, J., Democracy and Education, 1916 (Macmillan).......................... 2.25 
Dewey, J., Moral Principles in Education, 1909 (Houghton)......................... 80 
Dewey, 1 anv E., Schools of Tomorrow, 1915 (Dutton).............. 22-222 cece eee 2.00 
GROVES, R., Social Problems and Education, 1925 (Longmans).................... 2.75 
Jones, T 3 Four Essentials of Education, 1926 (Scribners)......................-. 1.50 
—. W. H., Education for a Changing Civilization, 1926 (Macmillan)...... 1.00 
Murer, I. Education for the Needs of Life, 1917 (Macmillan) te cdcuadunacweciicn 1.80 
Miricx, G. we ® Progressive Education, 1923 (Houghton) Dedar ern tvunt basen ccuescu 1.90 
Moons: Te. C.,, Werle Memes OI ON oi dsaie 6c csi dca csecsecassacascces 1.48 
Oszorn, H. F,, Creative Education, 1927 (Scribmers) ............c0c.cccccccccccccce 2.50 
Pitt, é& i F., The Purpose of Education, errr rere reer ee 1.40 
RoTHNEY, W. 0., Character Education in the Elementary School.................... 1.00 
RUEDIGER, W. C., Principles of Education, 1910 (Houghton).....................-..45 2.00 
SMITH, E. Ls Education Moves Alead, 1006 (Little, EHOW) 2... 6c cscs cctncccccces 2.00 


SNEDDEN, 128 ” The Sociological Determination of Objectives in Education, 1921 (Lip- 
pincott) ei Sedinsbinie Ualnida basic Chie uwloded an Beatin nt Redetuned Syabhdasenascedaacesdwad 2 


SneppEN, D., What’s Wrong with American Education, 1927 (Lippincott)........... 2.00 
SNownDEN, J. H., The Meaning of Education, 1921 (Abingdon) OE ee PE re ee 15 
SuzatLo, H., Our Faith in Eawcatiom, -1004 ChipemE) ««. «os os ook scccecoceesnss 1.25 
THORNDIKE, E. ee a). eer errr rr rrr cr - 1.80 
WILson, Lucy, Educating for Responsibility, 1926 (Macmillan)............. Se vvinuwen 1.40 


See also books listed under VI, 1, General Considerations of Method. 
5. Principles and Objectives of Religious Education 


Aoter, F., Moral Instruction of Children, 1920 (Appleton).............-..2+--+-0+00e 2.00 
*ATHEARN, W. S., Character Building in a Democracy, 1924 (Macmillan).............. 1.75 
Betts, G. H., The New Program of Religious Education, 1921 (Abingdon).......... 15 
Binner, R. M., Religion as Man’s Completion, 1927 (Harpers) Pena iatiancneea Ke 2.50 
Bower, W. C.,, ‘The Educational Task of the Local Church, 1921 (Bethany)........... 60 
CASE, ‘A. hss Liberal Christianity and Religious Education, 1924 (Macmillan)......... 2.00 
CLARKE, 15 E., What is a Christian? 1927 (Revell) .............ccccccccccccccccscccs 1.00 
Coz, G. A, What Ails Our Youth? 1924 (Scribners).............--seeeeseeeeeeeeee 1.00 
*Cor, G. A, A Social Theory of Religious Education, 1917 (Sestimens) « «5 occ cscs 1.75 


Cone, BertRa, hy Human Element in the Making of a Christian, 1917 (Scribners). 1.25 
Davies, J. W. F., Out of Doors with Youth, 1927 (U. of Chicago) Dyn va wauceuaonees 1.50 
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Drummond, N. R., The Educational Function of the Church, 1924 (So. Bap.)......... $1.50 
Education ior Christian CRUE: UE OED IN 6 is oi 8 oo Sele Coin Basan ead Ore ebaelecelocnee 3.00 
Emme, E. E., anp Stevick, P. R., Principles of Religious Education, 1927 (Macmillan) 1.00 
Faunce, W. H. P., The Educational Ideal in the Ministry, 1908 (Macmillan)........ 1.25 
FISKE, G. W., Purpose in Teaching Religion, 1927 (Abingdon).............0-.eeeeee- 1.75 
GAMoRAN, E,, Changing Conceptions in Jewish Education, 1924 (Macmillan)........ 2.00 
Gorvon, G. A., My Education and Religion, 1925 (Houghton)...........ceeeeeceeees 4.00 
Hunttey, G. E., Seeing Straight in the Sunday School, 1923 (Pilgrim).............. 1.25 
Kirkpatrick, J. E., The American College and Its Rulers, 1927 (New Republic)..... 1.00 
Leavett, C. S., The Successful Sunday School at Work, 1924 (Doran).............. 2.00 
Myers, A. J. Wa., What Is Religious Education? 1925 (Hartford Sem. Press)...... 1.00 
Myers, A. J. Wo. Educational Evangelism, 1925 (Hartford Sem. Press)............ 1.00 
PEABODY, F. G. The Religious Education of the American Citizen, 1917 (Macmillan). 1.50 
PEFFER, N,, New Schools for Older Students, 1926 (Macmillan).............eeceeee- 2.50 
PELL, E. Bringing Up John, 1920 (Revell) SoC SCOR RUURT EEN NEN Con mGac sees cseleete 1.25 
Poutson, M. W., Human Nature in Religious Education, 1927 (Deseret)............ 50 
Reu, M., Catechetics, A Textbook in Religious Education, 1927 (Lutheran)......... 3.50 
Russet, B., Education and the Good Life, 1926 (Boni & Liveright)................ 2.50 
Saver, E. L. anp Wincuester, B. S., The Teaching Church, 1925 (Pilgrim)...... 35 
Sisson, E. O., Educating for Freedom, 1925 (Macmillan) ..............cceccccccccees 1.40 


Squires, W. A., A Parish Program of Religious Education, 1923 (Westminster)... 1.25 
Souires, W. A., The Pedagogy of Jesus in the Twilight of Today, 1927 (Doran).... 2.00 
Squires, W. A., Psychological Foundations of Religious Education, 1926 (Doran).... 1.25 
Wetcte, L. A., and others, The Teaching Work of the Church, 1923 (Association)... 2.00 


WincHester, B. S., Religious Education and Democracy, 1917 (Abingdon)............ 2.50 
6. History of Religious Education 

*Brown, A. A., History of Religious Education in Recent Times, 1923 (Abingdon)..... 1.25 
Brown, M. C., Sunday School Movements in America, 1901 (Revell)...............0.-. 1.25 
Brown, WitL1AM A., The Church in America, 1922 (Macmillan)................ccceee 2.00 
Corz, H. F., Evolution of the Sunday School, 1011 CPilerins) .....6.0.0.06ccccecceces 15 
Ewine, Witt1am, The Sunday School Century, 1918 (Pilgrim)..............--..00 1.50 
Graves, F. P., A History of Education, 1909-10 (Macmillan) 3 vols., each........... 1.10 
Harris, J. H., The Story of Robert Raikes, S900, (CAML B.S WW Bis cd ckivetscceces 45 
MicHAcEL, O. + The Sunday School in the Development of the American Church, 1918 

(Morehouse) PE I ee Oe ee ee re oO. p. 
*MonroE, PauL, Text Book in the History of Education, 1915 (Macmillan)........... 3.50 
Reports of International Sunday School Conventions, "Ses _ een ReEee 0. 
Rice, E. B., The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, 

1917 (Am. D, DB. WR svsevsss.vevvacencennsvls @seee eee erannonsesusse nega bee see o. p. 
Sampey, J. R., The International Lesson System, 1911 (Revell) ........... 2.2 cee eeeces 1.25 
SmitH, S. M., Relation of the State to Religious Education in Massachusetts, 1926 

CU. of Syrmewse) ivicinks cous comme eaten aw eo mente mace netuicdnesoeeceeie sc tneee 3.50 
Stewart, G. A., History of Religious Education in Connecticut, 1924 (Yale)........ 3.00 
Swift, History of Education in Ancient Israel. 
TRUMBULL, H. C., Yale Lectures on the Sunday School, 1888 (Scribners).............- 2.00 
WarpLe, A. G., History of the Sunday School Movement in the M. E. Church, 1918 

(iieth, Bock ‘Cone.) x ccsvsncactouns se uweter seer er ok van bees ie soe Caveeme eer es 1.50 

V. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
1. Organization in General 

ArcHIBALD, G. H., The Modern Sunday School, 1926 (Century) ...........ceeeecseeees $2.00 
Brown, A. A., Teacher’s Guide to the Organization and Administration of the Sunday 

ONCOL, 1000. CARMOEON) cise chu st sce ceytaseews dot os Chee KC aeeceskesceesescs Cade 
Burroucus, P. E., Building a Successful Sunday School (So. Bap.)..............000 
CHALMERS, W. E., Church School Improvement, 1925 (Judson)................0 e008 1.00 
Cuaumers, W. E., A Church School Program, 1923 (Judson) ........+.secccccecceees 75 
Coox, W. F., A Working Program for the Local Church, 1917 (Meth. Book Conc.)... 1.50 
*Core, H. F, Organizing the Church School, 1923 (Doran) gs Kain Ceee es kielwn hee smal 1.75 
Core, H. ie Religious Education in the Church, BOIS COCEUMTS) . oc siccccccceteess 1.50 
Core, H. F., The School in the Modern Church, 1919 (Doran).............-ceeeeeeeeee 1,50 


Cunrnccim, J. L., anp Nortu, E. M., The Organization and Administration of the 
Sunday SHO, 1005 CARMI OOS os ois sense coc008sccerces ceveeeeewevuseueecsecees 
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Doamus, G. S., The Eiscient Chuvel, 1908 (Sar Tite.) ooo ccccccccccdcccccccccccceecsac ~ 
Duppy, F. E., ‘A New Way to Solve Old Problems, 1921 (Scribner’s)................ 
FERGusson, E. M., Church-School Administration, 1922 | See ee ete iss 
Fercusson, E. M., How to Run a Little Sunday School, J OO | ee 1 
FLakg, A., Building a Standard Sunday School, 1922 (So. MER ecsnaunaduiadadaen 


HARPER, W. A., An Integrated Program of Religious Education, 1926 (Macmillan) .. - 175 
Hurvpurt, 2 a Organizing and Building up the Sunday School, 1919 (Abingdon). . 


LAWRANCE, MaRion, The Church School Blue-Print, 1924 (Standard Baxctavdsekawaces A 
LEAcH, W. im Church Administration, 1926 (Doran) SEE EE EE Ra ere = 
LEAVELL, cc S. The Successful Sunday School at Work, 1924 (Doran).............. 

Mever, H. H., "The Graded Sunday School in Principle and Practice, 1916 (Methodist) a 
Munro, H. c. How to Increase Your Sunday School, 1926 (Bethany).............. 1.25 
Rarrety, W. E., A Bigger and Better Sunday School, 1927 (Revell).......... incdauaad 1.25 
RicHarps, C. H, Make Your Church Attractive, 1925 CRIED S550 na<ccadidacaeaxaan 1.00 
SENSABAUGH, L. F., The Small Sunday School, Its Plan and Work, 1926 (Cokesbury) .60 
Srese, R. E., The Chaseh amd Mescions, 1000 (Digna) 5: oc «ccc ccaccccctecaqancsceaus 1.75 


*Srout, J. E., Organization and Administration of Religious Education, 1922 (Abingdon) 1.25 
2. Organization by Age Groups 


A. Childhood 
*THomas, Marion, The Primary Worker and Work, 1920 (Abingdon)................ 75 
BALDWIN, > The Junior Worker and Work, 1919 (Abingdon)..................... 15 
Brockway, Meme, Church Work with Juniors, J ee a ce 1.00 
*McNAuGHTON, J. ~% Our Junior Department, 1921 (Judson)........................ 75 
B. Early Adolescence 
Guy, C. A., Scouting and Religion, 1924 (Macmillan)....................ecceceeeeee 75 
Ricnarpson, N. E., anp Locmis, O. S., The Boy Scout Movement Applied by the 
ae ge RC ee) eres ee ee ee pny er ey Ae 2.00 
Hanus, H. HH. Leaders of Youth, 1002 CARingdOO). < ..02550 ccc ckccccsccccccccaces 1.00 
*Harris, H. H., Organization and Administration of the Intermediate Department, 1924 
CCOMIUOII oie cis ve ca ccteckcedsvarcenteccovewtntcivctag suede uuasedaatdanes .70 
C. Later Adolescence 
Maus, CyntHia P., Youth and the Church, 1923 (Standard)..................... 1.50 
Maus, Cyntuia P., Youth Organized for Religious Education, 1925 (Bethany)...... . .70 
Munro, H. C., Agencies for the Religious Education of Adolescents, 1925 (Bethany). .70 
Fiake, A., Young People’s and Adult Departments, 1925 (So, Bap.).............. .60 
*MayEr, H. C., The Church’s Program for Young People, 1925 (Century)............ 2.00 
Situ, F. W. Leaders of Young People, 1922 (Abingdon)...................-.2.00- 1.00 


D. The Adult Group 


Barctay, W. C. anD Puirer, L. B., The Adult Worker and Work, 1925 (Abingdon).. 
*BARCLAY, W. c. Organization and Administration of the Adult Department, 7 ae 


( Meth. Book COMED. «x iccnctinaandes lésvausecdqasasunieceremeuee teaauraeaeeed .70 
BrewsBaker, C. W., The Adult Program in the Church School, 1925 (Revell)......... 1.25 
Hersrecut, O. G., Extension Division of the Church School, 1925 (Heidelberg)........ 1.25 
Houston, WILLIAM, The Church at the University, 1926 (Westminster Fdn., Colum- 

bus, 0.) OE Rl EPR AL tN 5 eS i YE oP BE CER Sok 1.00 
Soares, T. G., A Study of Adult Life, 1903 (Pilgeme). .. . 0.00. 2.5 eve de csasnnccusus 60 


3. Administration 
Bower, Wm. C., A Survey of Religious Education in a Local Church, 1919 (U. of 


Chica GOV scacccccucusnudcondieciieesonesing caweuscecstasnceseeeccoaqcaueseusceuates 1.25 
Brown, F. L., The Superintendent, 1922 (Abingdon) .........-....--...- +s eee scenes 1.50 
Frakg, A., Sunday School Officers and Their Work, 1923 (So. Baptist)............... 60 
Heron, HENRIETTA, The Worker’s Conference, 1920 (Standard).............--..-0++ 18 
KLyveR, Faye H., Supervision of Student-Teachers in Religious Education, 1925 (Teach- ai 

ers College) cane dbs cacddeca tee senedewmae ete «eeesddaduusageasdceceugsuwaedawauses 
McEnttre, R. N., The Sunday School Secretary, 1917 (Abingdon) .........-...++++-- 1.50 
NortnH, E. M., The Worker and His Church, 1922 (Abingdon).......... Jadentiuaent a 

*RaFFETY, W. E., Leap School Leadership, 1926 (Revell) ..........+-seceeeseneeeeees 2.00 


SENSABAUGH, L.F ., The Sunday School Worker, His Life and Work, 1926 (Cokesbury) .60 
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4. Religious. Education and Public Schools 


Brown, “" _W., The Secularization of American Education, 1912 (Teachers College) .. *. 15 
CADMAN, " F Christianity and the State, 1924 (Macmillan) 2.50 
CROOKER, 7 ‘H, Religious Freedom in American Education (American Unitarian Ass’n.) 1.15 
GoticutLy, T. J., Present Status of the Teaching of Morals in the Public High 

Schools, 1086 (Peabody BcniGl fOr TemCers) ood oc sc vockkcrvsvccebnecevenciors 1.26 

*GoveE, F. H. , Religious Education on Public School Time, 1926 (Harvard U.).......... 1.00 
Harris, W. +. Report of Commissioner of Education, 1897, 8, Chs. 31 and 32......... 0. p. 
*HAUSER, e A, Latent Religious Resources in Public School ’ Education (Heidelberg). 2.50 
Legal Status of Week Day Religious Education, 1926 (Research Bull. No. 1, Inter- 


Neate! ‘Coes wk Fe NIE) fo ccing ons ais eis 0 be ORK OE EOE FORE ReO eE 25 
Liscuka, C. N., Private Schools and State Laws, 1926 (Nat’l. Cath. Welfare Confer- 

ence, Washington, 2) ERE reer ee ee err eee oo br Reh LORD ee eR 1.00 
Meyer, JouNn B., Religion in the School Curriculum, 1927 (Gorham Press)...... no price 
Roper, J. C., Religious Aspects of Education, 1926 (Cokesbury)..........-.seeseeees 1.50 


STEINER, F., The Bible: Should It Be in the School-Room? 1925 (Haldeman-Julius).. .10 
Wim, ©. C., Religion and the Scliool, 1018 (ABNGdON) .....6<.ccceccssveccecsccccecs 50 
Woop, C. A., School and College Credit for Outside Bible Study, 1923 (World)....... 2.68 
See also section on Week-Day Schools, and on Vacation Church Schools. 

See bibliography in Reticious EpucaTion, 1915, 613-634. 


5. Week-Day Church Schools 


ARCHDEACON, JoHN P., The Week-Day Religious School, 1927 (Belvidere Press)..... 
Core, H. F., The Week-Day Church School, 1921 (Doran)..............ccececcecces 1.50 
*Cope, H. F, Week-Day Religious Education, SONS CONROY 65 cs ccchvevsneoerneseses 2.00 
DANIELSON, F. W., & Conant, G. W., Song and Play for Children, 1925 (Pilgrim)... 1.25 
Girt, F. U,, Week- Day Religious Education, 1926 (United Lutheran) Cie P ees Keuey 65 
Lewis, H. A., anp Munro, H. C., Handbook for Week-Day Church Schools, 1924 
CRIRLY) ov vees ccguecppebiclespeaietieie eens uvsse6 cos wdenemetanneceeweweehvewe 25 
Lotz, P. H., Current Week-Day Religious Education, 1925 (Abingdon)............. 2.00 
Squires, W. A., The Week-Day Church School, 1924 (Westminster)..............+6 1.25 
Younc, T. S., Week-Day Church School Methods, 1924 (Judson)..............-0 1.00 


Each denominational publishing house maintains a department of week-day religious 
education, for the purpose of guiding workers, furnishing text books, and supplies. 


6. Vacation Church Schools 
Askew, Mrs. S. H., Setting Up a Vacation Bible School (Presby. Comm. on Pub- 


BCGtinns iON, “Vie osis so scecuensecvied wee peee hese wa be cvececekeewrecesawenes 40 
Cuapret., H., The Church Vacation School, 1915 (Revell) ...............cccececceccs 15 
The Church Vacation School Handbook, 1922 (Judson).........cccecccceccccccecvece 35 
Gace, A. H., How to Conduct a Church Vacation School, 1925 (Judson)............. 1.50 
Grice, H. L., The Daily Vacation Bible School Guide, 1926 (So. Bap.)............00- 75 
IKENBERRY, a S., The Daily Vacation Church School, 1920 (Brethren Pub. Co., Elgin, 

LD) 6sino-d-a:9c0s0 vn sieve. 4:0t ar eae a eRe SOTA OTE De eae oh On aie oO ERA eR ROO bic oa .60 
Knapp, E. C., The Community Daily Vacation Bible School, 1923 (Revell)........... 1.00 
KNapp, E. c. Sidelights on the Daily Vacation Bible School, 1923 (Revell).......... 1.00 


*KrumBinE, M. H., A Summer Program for the Church School, 1926 (U. of Chicago). 1.50 
Moopy, Mitprep O., Kindergarten Course for the Daily Vacation Bible School, 1925 


MAREOOR) «<0: 0s on pveceenise Rua elcpeRen bets Ub aan Dealt veimou teite pmetinataleare oie asies 85 
Ruoves, B. M., A Church Vacation School Guide, 1927 (U. of Chicago)............ 15 
StaFForD, Hazet S., The Vacation Religious Day School, 1920 (Abingdon).......... 80 
re J. E., anp Tuompson, J. V., The Daily Vacation Church School, 1923 (Abing- 

ee ee re ee ee ee By f+) 
eae. R. B., anp ApAms, L. M., Teacher’s Manual for the D. V. B. S. (American 

4 S. Union) o:e:'ecorb@-8-aYeaio 9:absllene Sib Bieee PR MERA An aka © blll WS Kea PEGE Cees UR cee ee 75 
TYNDALL, E., anp Wacner, M. G., ea Used in Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 

1926 (Metropolitan Federation of D. RE ae | rrr eee 1.75 
Younc, T. S., Church Vacation School Hin tbcet. FORO CUUUSON) oo ic vie bibewdewaes .50 


7. Building for Religious Education 


Burroucnas, P. E., How to Plan Church Buildings, 1926 (So. Bap.).............00.- 1.25 
Evans, H. F., The Sunday School Building and Its Equipment, 1914 (U. of Chicago). 1.00 
*Handbook on Church Building (March, 1926, issue of International Journal of Re- 

RIS SEICRNMIA) 5.6 sins: 2 5 aig Ca RV KR Wee ods LOSE ND Se eueW eRe ese sade ae aR Mem eile 50 
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Honeywett, A. A., Book of Plans for Modern Church and Sunday School Buildings, 


pe ee TIT POPE ETE EE EEE eS PRG LE nus 1.00 
School House Planning, 1925 (N. E. A., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.).... = 
*TRALLE AND MerriLL, Building for Religious Education, 1926 yoo) a 
Tratie, H. E., anp Merritt, G. E., Planning Church Buildings, 1921 (Judson)...... is 


Most denominations have departments of architecture in either their publishing houses or 
their Sunday school boards. Write your denomination for guidance. 


VI. METHOD IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
1. General Considerations of Method 


Apxer, F., The Punishment of Children, 1920 (Abingdon)........-...---..-+----0--+05 $0.20 
ARCHER, J. C., A New Approach in Missionary Education, 1926 (M. E. M.).......... 1.75 
Bercer, W. F, The Sunday School Teacher as a Soul-Winner, 1925 (Revell)........ = 
Betts, G. H., "How to Teach Religion, 1923 (Abingdon).............---+-++-+e+++0s 

*Berts, G. H., a? Hawruorng, M. O., Method in Teaching Religion, 1925 (Abingdon). 20 
BurRouGHs, E., Growing a Church, "1927 Ce) ere a re EO 

CHAPPELL, E. és Evangelism i in the Sunday School, 1925 (Cokesbury).................- is 


CHARACTER EDUCATION Metuops, The Iowa Plan, 1922 (Char. Ed. Institution, Washing- 
tom, Bi Gabi se aca cec ce nnslc cane bo het wade tee A anal Fes Cow wer ataesateens 


Carters, W. W., The Teaching of Ideals, 1927 (Macmillan)...........-.......-+00 2.00 
DIFFENDORFER, R. E., Missionary Education i in Home and are ge 1917 (Abingdon).... 2.00 
DuBois, W. P., The Point of Contact in Teaching, 1900 (Dodd, Mead)............... 1.00 
Euuiorr, H., The Why and How of Group Discussion, 1923 (Association) idakcecua cute 25 
Fercusson, E. M,, Piloting the Sunday School, 1925 (Revell)...............-..----.- 1.25 
Fisnes. D: C, A Montessoss Matter, 1000 = CiiGie loci ae cn ccndacccccvcactecccencsiens 2.00 
Flash Card Bible Drills, 1925 (Vermont Printing Co., Brattleboro)..............-.--. 5.00 
Gace, A. H., Evangeliens of Youtts, 1002 ClGGGG oe. ocacncnccccecsneectedssecwssscaas 1.00 
Goopett, C. L., Motives and Methods in Modern Evangelism, 1926 (Revell)........... 1.50 
Hai, A. N., Church and Sunday School Handicraft for Boys, 1923 (Doran).......... 2.00 
Hut, H. C., Community Life and Civic Problems, 1922 (Ginn)................--.---0 1.40 
Horne, H. H., Story-Telling, Questioning, and Studying, 1916 (Macmillan)........... 1.60 
Ikenperry, C. S., Motives and Expression in Religious Education, 1922 (Doran)...... 2.00 
INQUIRY, What Makes Up My Mind on International Questions? 1926 (Association).... 1.00 
*KILPATRICK, W. H., Foundations of Method, 1925 (Macmillan).....................- 2.00 
LAMOREAUX, A. A. The Pupils in the Church School, 1927 (Judson).................. 1.00 
Main, Lucy C., Compiler, Religious Educational Music Manual, 1927 (Judson)........ 1.75 
MatrHews, W. R., ed., Psychology and the Church, 1925 (Macmillan)...............- 1.50 
Muppteton, E. L., Building a Country Sunday School, 1923 (Revell).........-.---+-+- 1.25 
Miter, E. A., Making the Old Sunday School New, 1917 (Abingdon)..........-.----- 75 
Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, 1926 (U. of 
Chicago) CEeaD i bee Cana a Lamina Ee A RUE aaa edad wie Ca cshayiunsudesaueaadees 4. 
Oniver, T., Winning Ways in Teaching, 1987 (Revell) ......ccccccccccccccccccccesecce 1.25 
Rag, F. J., How to Teach the Old Testament, 1926 (Doran)...............-+2-+--+0 2.00 
ScHaurFFier, H. P., Adventures in Habit Craft, 1927 (Macmillan) .................... 1.25 
SuerFiELp, A. D., A Cooperative Technique for Conflict, 1924 (Association)............ .20 
SomerDIKE, J. M., The Sunday School in Town and Country, 1924 (Westminster) ...... 1.25 
StoweELt, J. S., Making Missions Real, 1919 (Abingdon).................-eecceeeceees 75 
*Wartson, G. B., anp G. H., Case Studies for Teachers of Religion, 1926 (Association) .. 3.00 
Waits, A. BR. Teaehera: That Fedele, 10068 (Sart «oes. nec 5 ode dciccncicseccassscuces 75 
Zauniser, C. R., Casework Evangelsems, 1000 COICCGIE) «.... 5 5 oicc ccc ccccccvcccocacoussees 1.50 


2. The Project Principle 


*Cor, G. A., Law and Freedom in the Schools, 1924 (U. of Chicago)...............-.... 1.75 
CoLLINGS E.. An Experiment With a Project Curriculum, 1923 (Macmillan)......... 2. 

Crum, M., Project Method in Religious Education, 1925 (Cokesbury)................. 1.25 
HARTLEY, ‘GERTRUDE, Use of Projects in Religious Education, 1921 (Judson).......... 1.00 
Hosic, J. F., anp Cuase, S. E., Brief Guide to the Project Method, 1924 (World)...... 1.80 
Horcuxiss, E. A., The Project Method in Classroom Work, 1924 (Ginn).............. 1.48 
Kirpatrick, W. H., The Project Method, 1918 (Teachers College)................--- .25 
Losinairr, J. L., World-Friendship Through the Church School, 1923 (U. of Chicago) .. 1.25 
McMorry, Cuas. A., Teaching by Projects, 1920 (Macmillan) ...........-.++-2++.++++ 1.60 


Religious Education, ‘October, 1926, contains 18 articles on Teaching Religion by in sa 
*Suaver, E. L., The Project Principle i in Religious Education, 1924 (U. of Chicago).... 2.75 
STEVENSON, J. a. The Project Method of Teaching, 1921 (Macmillan) Sevacauaarasteas 1.80 
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Stockton, J. L., Project Work in Education, 1920 (Houghton)...............2..0e00. $1.20 
Towner, M. C, One Hundred Projects for the Church School, 1925 (Doran)........ 1.60 
3. Dramatics—Pageantry—Visual Education—Art 
AppLecartH, M. T., Short Missionary Plays, 1923 (Doran)..... WiMee ein aeie Oe waa images 1.50 
Batrey, A. E,, The ‘Gospel i in Art, 1916 (Pilgrim) cS a weer gee A TASS Sila Se Ns ias Vv a'e ie SOS WEE 4.00 
BaILey, A. E., The Use of Art in Religious Education, 1922 (Abingdon).............. 1.10 

BatEs, ESTHER W., ERG Alt OF CG DONNIE 6.65555. 05 boot ree vaicdcviansenees 
Benton, Rita, The Bible Play Workshop, 1923 (Abingdon)....................2.05- 1.00 
BEWTON, TITA, Bie Piss, TGP. COO) oi ok0s 0 cis siscaevsctasenssanevoeervereece 1.50 
Pivama 1: REUPIOUNS SEEVICE, 10ee COUT Dé vos 5 ose ok 0c os cbs bbec ons eco neeesesee veces 3.00 
Community Dranin, 1006: COMME GO) ob ccecevinsicceccccccesssvccvessdveceres jas Saco = 
Eptanp, E., Children’s Dramatizations, 1926 ONE tonics pnw cas eeeee panes orkaee 
EDLAND, E.. Principles and Technique in Religious Dramatics, 1926 (Meth. Book Conc.) o 
Ferris, ‘A. B. , Following the Dramatic Instinct, 1922 (M. E. M.) ESE # 
GALLoway, T. W. , The Dramatic Instinct in Religious Education, 1922 (Pilgrim)...... ss 
GrIMBALL, E. B., AND WEtts, R., Costuming a Play, 1925 (Century) OE pees ears: 3.00 
Horss, M., anv Mites, H., Six Bible Plays, 1924 (Century) ............ccceecscccecscce 2.00 
Hur tt, E. M., How to Show Pictures to Children, 1914 (Houghton)...............60. 2.00 
KimBaLL, R., The Wooing of Rebekah, and Other Bible Plays, 1925 (Scribners)........ 2.50 
Mattoon, i I., aND Bracpon, H..D., Services for the Open, 1924 (Century).......... = 
MEREDITH, W. V,, Pageantry and Dramatics in Religious Education, 1921 (Abingdon).. 
MILLER, E. E., Dramatization in the Church School, 1923 (U. of Chicago)............ He 
Miter, M. iW Church Pageantry, 1924 (Abingdon) A a yar re ee ee 1.00 
Missionary Entertainments, NEN od cds rics. ob b cues ORT EN ea eo heeieene 65 
Mosss, M. J., Another Treasury of Plays for Children, 1926 (Little, Brown).......... 3.00 
*Overton, Grace S., Drama in Education, 1926 (Century) ............ccccccecccecccee 2.50 
Overton, G. S., Dramatic Activities for Young People, 1927 (Century)................ 15 
RAmsE, W. R., Bible DSMOES, TORT CCORIGEY) 056 ec ce cccicncccseccsccescscececees 2.00 
UL GEIGNS. TOPWEADE, DUNE RIED 56 honor hiesers vie Pate ened bees ¥essiwsscceebuns 2.00 
Peenetas NIRS, TONG IN ok i sb hea viaws Oke Wiha eR RST Ud eHess banic-veeeceveeses 3.50 
Russet, M. M., How to Produce Plays and Pageants, 1923 (Doran)...............0000. 1.50 
Russe.t, M. M., Drama as a Factor in Social Education, 1924 (Doran).............,.. 1.50 
Russet, M. M., How to Dramatize Bible Lessons, 1924 (Doran)..................05- 1.60 
Seasury, W. M., The Public and the Motion Picture Industry, 1926 (Macmillan)...... 2.50 
Smirn, R. L., Moving Pictures in the Church, 1921 (Abingdon)..................... .35 
StackuHousE, P. J., Bible Dramas in the — ce SS eee 1.25 
*VocT, VON Ocpen, Pg ee ER ree 5.00 
WuHitIne, Isazet K., Dramatic Services of WV OESHID, TONS CUORCOR) oo osc cc cckcscscesecs 2.00 
WuItney, M. E., Bible Plays and How to Produce Them, 1927 (Revell).............. 1.50 
WILLcox, "HELEN L., Bible Study Through Educational Dramatics, 1924 (Abingdon).... 1.00 

4. Worship 
Baker, E. D., The Worship of the Little Child, 1927 (Cokesbury).................. 15 
BALpwin, J. # Worship Training for Juniors, 1927 (Meth. Book Conc.).....sccececce 1.00 
BERG, M. K,, Primary Story Worship Programs, 1924 (Doran).............. Pe 1.75 
*CoNDE, BERTHA, The Way to Peace, Health and Power, 1927 (Scribners)............. 2.50 
CranpDaLL, E. M., A Curriculum of Worship for the Junior Church School, 1925-27 
(Century), B WOM, Meco uiukses Gate reskin bal sas ty even on cee cece 2.00 
GuTurig, W. N., Offices of Mystical Religion, BOOT CORIROEU 6 cic oiicc06 66sec ckaes 2.50 
HARTSHORNE, H., Book of Worship of the Church School, 1915 (Scribners)............ = 
*H ARTSHORNE, H., Manual for Training in Worship, 1915 ( | a 1.5 
HARTSHORNE, H., Stories for Worship and How to Follow Them Up, 1922 (Scribners). 1 rv 
Jones, Mary A,, ‘Training Juniors in Worship, 1925 (Cokesbury).............0ee.eeeee 1,00 
KENNEDY 4 Meyer, The Training of the Devotional Life, 1923 (Cokesbury).......... 60 
Rosinson, H. M., How to Conduct Family Worship, 1923 ‘(Westminster ) ae aemie eRe 25 
Ross, G. A. :. Christian Worship and Its Future, 1927 (Abingdon)..................4. 1.00 
Srouz, K. R., The Psychology of Prayer, 1083 (CADMBUON) . «3.66... eodicccocsesvecesiee 1.00 
STOWELL, J. A‘ Story Worship Programs for the Church School Year, 1927 (Doran).. 1.50 
VERKUYL, G., Ch ildren’s Devotions, 1917  CWiestiNGtel} 6.05 cscsc cece cocrsecacesese 40 
VERKUYL, Gc. Devotional Leaderstin, 1925 GREVEN) .iccccsecrscscccstes ese cesrenseovwe 1,25 
5. Stories and Story Telling 

Bryant, S. C., How to Tell Stories to Children, 1904 (Houghton)..................4 1.50 
CaTuHER, K. D., Educating by Story-Telling, 1918 (World) ..............ceeseeeecees 2.20 


*CaruHer, K. D., ” Religious Education Through Story Telling, 1925 (Abingdon)........ 1.00 
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Catuer, K. D., Story Telling for Teachers of Beginners and Primary Children, 1921 


CRMMIIOD (5 ban 3G esGnd crn dediaditadeucsmbancdasakedacsend ddasceld mudecundanataee $0.60 
Eccteston, M. W., The Use of the Story in Religious Education, 1920 (Doran)....... 1.50 
Hovucuron, L. S., Telling Bible Stories, 1908 (Scribners)..............cccccecccecece 1.75 
Lyman, E., Story Telling, What to Tell and How to Tell It, 1910 (McCiurg)....... 1.25 
McArotg, M. J., The Church Story Hour, 1926 (Bethany) ............ccceccccecsesee 1.50 
DEUMIORELS SOGEIEN COUIIEE BE. Wee BE Bin co bacicccceacncascsdcaecevcascsvacecccocesceean 
St Joun, E. P., Stories and Story Telling, 1910 (Pilgrim)................c00cceeeeee 15 
SHEDLOcK, Mariz, The Art of the Story-Teller, 1915 (Appleton)...................-.- 2.25 
Stories to Tell to Children (lists), 1927 (Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh).............. 
Trattz, H. E., Story-Telimg Lessons, 1921 (Judson)... oc ccccccccccccccscccccscsace 15 


6. Play and Recreation 


Bancrort, Games for Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium, 1922 (Macmillan).. 2.40 


Berry, E., The Philosophy of Athletics, 1927 (Barnes) .............ccceccccccccccceces 2.00 
Brown, F. K., The Playtime Guide Book, 1926 (Judson)................0---eeeeeeeees 1.50 
Curren, G. B The Pivéat of Eesaure, 10060 CiSIe Us) acc cicicccciccccccecsecaccecs 

Epwarps, H. R., Popular Amusements, 1915 (Association)...............20eeceeeeeees 90 
*Gates, H. W., Recreation and the Church, 1919 (U. of Chicago)..................-.. 1.25 
Geister, E. L., Ice Breakers and the Ice Breaker, 1921 (Doran)................---+.- 1.35 
Hanpy (Church Recreation), 1925 ...0...cccccccccccccccccen ee rcaukvalecaddetndee 2.50 


Haams, ©. ©, Premoingy, 1906 (Cobesiaty)... 2... ic ciccccesccoccessccsvvccs 
Jounson, G. E., Education by Plays and Games, 1907 (Ginn) 
*KnicHt & Wi LLiaMs, Sources of Information on Play and Recreation, 1927 (Russeli 





SAME Y «ch dascrcdnev ess aces eneaanndees iiccndecunececunaecennaedensAsesanadewasd 1,00 
LaPorte, W. R., A Handbook of Games and Programs, 1922 (Abingdon)............ 80 
Law. |, eee ee eeeenem; TONS CRIRGII o os. 6k cccdcecvavaccacccaseensdesstenn ee 1.80 
Littte, Maune B., Literary Programs and Diversions, 1926 (Cokesbury).............. 1.50 
Moxcey, M. E., Good Times for Girls, 1920 (Abingdon)..............2-ccceeeeeeees .60 

*Nasu, J. B., Organization and Administration of Playgrounds and Recreation, 1927 

COMMMEE) Di caudstetacteciocucaennes ae ia Nada saaksdeee ave ees nuda eeawaaenes 4.00 
Parmer, L. A., Play Life in the First Eight Years, 1916 (Ginn)..................... 1.48 
Puipps AND Roserts, Popular Amusements, Destructive and Constructive, 1925 (Cokes- 

TRG) vc cen tneaicigcs cchuraasedctacpecdxdenxdesaddeadakeusaursacesdueleeutame 1.50 
PoweELt, W. T., Recreational Leadership for Church and Community, 1923 (Abing- 

CD cicncikcerensdaneesesvensdea Keaweunddncgawenedenensenueseetiawins cumateeeen 80 
Reisner, C. F., Social Plans for Young People for Pleasure and Profit, 1916 (Abingdon) 1.56 

*Ricnarpson, N. E., The Church at Play, 1922 (Abingdon) ..............eecceeeeeeeees 1.25 
RouRBAUGH, Lynn, Handy Loose-Leaf Church Recreation System, 1926 (Holland Press. 

CUMEMOE soctiitcurcccuscs necoccesvardsoneueusent a cucwadTsiaasiudydsanaanan ial 2.50 
Wecener, A. B., Church and Community Recreation, 1924 (Macmillan)................ 2.25 

For information on church recreation and play, write the Social-Recreation Union, 

510 Wellington Ave., Chicago. 
7. Methods for Particular Age Groups 
A. Childhood 
Cuarin, Lucy S., The Cradle Roll of the Church School, 1920 (Pilgrim)............ 1.25 
Curtiss, P. A., How to Conduct a Cradle Roll Department, 1918 (Standard)........ 35 
DanteLson, F. W., Object Lessons for the Cradle Roll, 1915 (Pilgrim)................ 1.50 
*DanieEtson, F. W., Methods With Beginners, 1921 (Pilgrim).................----+-+- .60 
Fietcner, M. H., A Successful Cradle Roll System, 1925 (Revell).............-...- 25 
McCattuy, E. B., The Nursery Class of the Church School, 1925 (Bethany)......... 1.50 
Moore, E. J., The Cradle Roll Manual, 1921 (Meth. Book Conc.)........--eeee+++e+-+- 65 
Suumate, A. M., Working with Cradle Roll and Beginners, 1927 (So. Bap.).......... 60 
Suptow, E. W., The Cradle Roll Department, 1915 (Westminster)...........--...+--- 60 
Baker, C. B., Songs for the Little Child, 1921 (Abingdon)............ J cecceseccccees 80 
*Baxer, Epna D., Kindergarten Method in the Church School, 1925 (Abingdon)........ 1.50 
Lewis, Hazet A., How to Conduct a Beginners’ Department, 1918 (Standard).........- 35 
Moors, E. J., The Little Child and his Crayon, 1922 (Abingdon).........-...---++++-- 1.00 
Moors, E. J., The Missionary Education of Beginners, 1927 (M. E.-M.).........-..-- 1.00 
Pickett, L. H., anp Boren, D., Early Childhood Education, 1923 (World).........-. 2.00 
Ruonss, B. M., Religion in the Kindergarten, 1924 (U. of Chicago)........--.--+++-- 1.75 


ALexanper, R. M., A Year of Constructive Programs for the Primary Department, 1925 
CRT Gis ee ciccvncucevcieducccuneccccueccdeue de euweaes Saicavcievedsaccoseues 1. 
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Cuapin, L. S., A Year of Primary Programs, 1924 (Abingdon).................-..6. $2.00 
Corson, E., A First Primary Book in Religion, 1920 (Abingdon)..................+20. 1.40 
Corson, E. A., Second Primary Book in Religion, 1922 (Abingdon)....:.............+- 1.50 
Hocan, Mrs. B. C., anp GraHAM, J. B., A Manual of Service for the Primary Depart- 
ONE, “RED CUCIONOEIE os 5 o.oo oi eo ee See 4 na one's £0 es ae Eee tb EES as 5 Coss vo aeer 35 
*Munkres, A., Primary Method in the Church School, 1921 (Abingdon).............. 1.25 
Norton, F. E., A Primary Program Book, 1925 (Westminster)..................006 25 
WATERMAN, F. M., How to Conduct a Primary Department, 1918 (Standard).......... 35 
CroucH, B. C., Three Years’ Work and Worship with Juniors, 1926 (Maine Council of 
ee Portland) ora-cie ase shah Probdcemta sta piateie aos :i-c Wiatask PGR ROU Oe EG Toe he RENE UR  O8 sR SEO KS 1.75 
CREASMAN, Mrs. C. D., Working with Juniors, 1925 GONE oi cate cise scr nce 60 
ForsyTH, N. F. , Training the Junor Citizen, 1023 (Abingdon) ........ccsscccccsseves 1.25 
Hutton, ei G., ‘Missionary Education of jumors, 1027 (MM, EB. MM.) icc s.ci. ccceccccccece 1.00 
*PowELL, M. c. Junior Method in the Church School, 1923 (Abingdon)............... 1.25 
RincLanp, M. C., Tested Methods for Teachers of Juniors, 1924 (Revell)............ 1.25 


B. Early Adolescence 


*Dossins, G. S., Working with Intermediates, 1926 (So. Bapt.)...........-.....0.. 000 .60 
arey, Crana E., Leaders of ‘Girls, 3015 CROMBOOE) ccc nics ces caccresinicnvedicccect 1.50 
Finn, E. M., Church Work with Intermediates, 1926 (Judson)...........0-.ee eee ceeee 1.25 
Fiske, G. W., Community Forces for Religious Education (Early Adolescence), 1923 

ROOMOENEND i ois.co.rictetne tema ines ese ee EAI ORE LOO RT URS RAWETEWS Caer one as nes sinlele .60 
Grecc, A. J., Group Leaders and Boy Character, 1924 (Association).................. 1.50 
Hosen, A,, The Minister and the Boy, 1912 (U. of CRIM Foc ia die dc eeieiiedet écoest 1.25 
Material for Leaders of Girls in Presbyterian Church, 1926 (Westminster)............ 40 
McCormick, Wm., The Problem of the Working Boy, ME OMOTEIED 6.66.0 Sieieicie-ec o5:0 2a 1.25 
McKeever, Wa. A., Training the Boy, 1913 (Macmillan) .............0.seecccceccees 2.75 

*McKiseen, F. M., Intermediate Method in the Church School, 1926 (Abingdon)...... 1.25 
Moxcey, Mary E., Leadership of Girls’ Activities, 1919 (Meth. Book Conc.).......... 60 


C. Later Adolescence 


Maus, C. P., Teaching the Youth of the Church, 1925 (Doran)...................000- 1.75 
MAvER, H. e. Church Program for Young People, BORE CGOMANED) 6s siosisceoisiessssn ces 2.00 
Mott, j. . Confronting Young Men with the Living Christ, 1923 (Assoc.).......... 1.50 
*SHAVER, E. , How to Teach Seniors, 1007 CPUgtHE) ........ .ccccciccnesvccccaccceeccess 1,00 
Stock, H. T., A Year’s Program for Young People, 1926 (Pilgrim)......... Suton cel eatans 25 
STREIBERT, MuriEL, Youth and the Bible, 1926 (Macmillan)................0.0-eeeeee 1.75 
Tuompson, J. V., Handbook for Workers with Young People, 1922 (Abingdon)...... 1.25 
D. The Adult Group 
Bovarp, W. S., Adults in the Sunday School, 1917 (Abingdon).................-..e08- 1.25 
Brown, W. H., Activities for Active Bible Classes, 1926 (Standard).................. 1,00 
Corr, H. F., Principles of Christian Service, 1921 (Judson).................0..--00es 60 
Harrison, a Recruiting the Bible Class, 1920 (Standard) ..............c.sscesceseee 85 
*MorsE, F. ‘A, The Men’s Class in PRU BORD CIOERDY «ios ccvien cc ceec encom veeeeseee 1.50 
*Morsrt, F. H., The Women’s Class in Action, Ne “CIGNA oc asic ce eae asaees 3s eta 1.75 
Oxiver, cae Fear, the Autobiography of James Edwards, 1927 (Macmillan).......... 2.00 


VII. CURRICULUM THEORY AND CONSTRUCTION 


*Betrs, G. H., The Curriculum of Religious Education, 1924 (Abingdon).............. $3.00 
Borst, F.,: The Currictliim, 2016 \CPOGmtOn) ae: siceisis b's sicceie ves e's: 0ie wares wsivinee sevaiv'etes 1.90 
Bossirt, F. Curriculum Investigations, gone (U. of Chicago)... 0%. hig Gaver) Sab oR 1.50 
Bossitr, F., How to Make a Curriculum, 1924 (Houghton)................eeeeeeeeeee 1.80 
*BoweEr, W. _. The Curriculum of Religious Education, 1925 (Scribners).............. 2.25 
Briccs, T. H., Curriculum Problems, 1926 (Macmillan) rctetcaig Gacy ois Teor WNUK iw ein EGS wa 1,00 
CHARTERS, W. W., Curriculum Construction, TOUR COAGEDHTOR) 5s. 05s:6:0 0.00 cts bvenscb oot 2.00 


Dewey, Joun, The Curriculum MEIN. LUDO (\CELONDNION) 6 66. c56iie ese cre onscepedes 
Foundations of Curriculum Making, 1927 ’(Public School Pub. Co., Bloomington, Ill.).. 1.50 
Hetsey, P. H., The Lutheran Graded Series, 1926 (Wittenberg College) Pics vstes eee 2.00 
MERIAM, J. L., Child Life and the Curriculum............:seeeeee eee see se eeee cesses 
The December, 1926, issue of Religious Education contains several significant articles 
on principles and procedure of curriculum construction. 
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VIII. TESTING—MEASURE MENTS—SURVEYS 


ATHEARN, W. S., and others, The Indiana Survey, 3 vols., 1924 (Doran), each:......... $5.00 
Brunner, E. S., Churches of Distinction in Town and Country, 1923 (Doran).......... 1.50 
Brunner, E. S., Tested Methods in Town and Country Churches, 1923 (Doran)........ 1.25 
Brunner, E. S., Surveying Your Community, 1925 (Doran)...................2...20- 125 
BucxincHaM, B. R., Research for Teachers, 1926 (Silver Burdette)................. 2.20 
— E., Community Survey in Relation to Church Efficiency, 1915 (Meth. Book 

COME fs koi crear ene be dks heen eens ncaa tas oun Giscsnkcccecdvedecdvadl 1 
Dovuciass, Ei. F., 1600 Coty Cheeta: 2006 CPMGG <a icciSceccccnceccccscsetsecusedn 4,00 
Douctass, H. P., The St. Louis Church Survey, 1924 (Doran)......................-- 4.00 
Doucrass, H. P., The Springfield Survey, 1926 (Doran).................-..--- “ducaa 4.00 
FREEMAN, F. M., Visual Education, 1924 (U. of Chicago) ...............-....02eeeeeeee 3.50 
Fay, C.. E,. Asmeeeraey Wirmee, NO CR oi one oh cevik cece ps cssescckicdaccducude 2.50 
Garrett, H. E., Statistics in Psychology and Education, 1926 (Longmans Green)...... 3.50 
Grecory, C. A., Fundamentals of Educational Measurements, 1922 (Appleton).......... 2.25 


HARTSHORNE AND May, Testing the Knowledge of Right and Wrong, 1927 (Religious 
PCG FRM iviee opecnckuensugn was cedewnduencagusdnes ace eseiee an 
HARTSHORNE AND May, First Steps Toward a Scale for Measuring Attitudes (Jour. Ed. 
Payee, Weasets, TUNG) a xo. sis sc. seccidsincdssncascacedebudstivedssneeusdiaassdea leeds 


KeEtLey, TRUMAN L., Interpretation of Educational roe rs 1927 (World)...... 2.30 
Jorpan, A. M., Children’s Interests in Reading, TO CG, OE Oe MN ks oboe ceccccacdcccec 1.50 
Kine, E. L,, A Rating Scale for Text Books in Religious Education (Christian Educa- 

tion) bw Late OT ME LUNs WERE RS ee Eee e ae dee era dae ae 
KinG, W. I., Elements of Statistical Method, 1912 (Macmillan)...................... od 2.00 
Manson, G E., A Bibliography of the Analysis and Measurement of Human Personality 

up to 1926 (National Mescatels Counce: Waseem, BF GD vs vinns ce coccanenvvaacna 1.00 
Marston, L. R., Directory of Research in Child Development, 1927 (Nat’l. Research 

Council) Can Readecktncs pcbcunadvewd dkms change Cae CR RARAeEE eens Shen eextadaae terns 50 
McCa tt, W. A., How to Experiment i in Education, 1923 (Macmillan)................ 2.60 
McCaLtL, W. A., ” How to Measure in Education, 1922 (Macmillan).................... 3.25 
Morse, H. N., The Social Survey in Town and Country Areas, 1924 (Doran)......... 2.50 
PInTNER, R., ‘Intelligence Namba S0WU GUIIINR oa oss xccccncens oss Cesc vcvends vceacens 2.50 
Ruce, H. 0. A Primer of Graphics and Statistics, 1925 (Houghton)................. 1.60 
ScCHLUTER, Ww. C., How to Do Research Work, 1926 (Prentice Hall).................. 1.25 
Situ, F. W., How to Improve Your Synday School, 1924 (Abingdon)................ 50 


baby jon l G. B., Experimentation and Measurements in Religious Education, 1927 


(Asso 
Waseels “G. B., (1) A Brief Test in Religious Education, (2) Union Test of Ethical 


Judgment, (3) Union Test of Religious Ideas (Teachers College).................. 24 
Watson, G. B., The Measurement of Fair-Mindedness, 1925 (Teachers College)....... 1.50 
WEIDEMANN, é C., How to Construct the True-False Examination, 1926 van nensene 

COURIEY osciccidevecatackbesewsasesands saameese sen tele staevhsavaiexsdawaeuads 1.50 


IX. WHERE TO FIND 


1. Information of Any Sort 


Any denominational publishing house or board of education. 

The Religious Education Association, 308 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

The International Council of Religious Education, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Canadian Council of Religious Education, Wesley Buildings, Toronto. 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 
National Board, Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


2. Lists of Books 


American Child Health Ass’n, 370 7th Ave., New York (Health, diet, exercise). 

American Library Ass’n, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago (Lists for Children, parents, teachers). 

American Library Ass’n, the Winnetka Graded Book List, $1.75. 

American Social Hygiene Ass’n, 370 7th Ave., New York. 

Barry, F. V., A Century of Children’s Books (Doran). 

Books for the Modern Home, A list of 300 books, A. L. A., 

Bonner, M. G., A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading (Funk. & ‘Wagnails). 

Case, A. e. As Modern Writers See Jesus, 1927 (Pilgrim), $1.25. 

Child Study Association of America, 509 W. 12ist St., New York (Lists for children, parents, 
teachers). 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N. St., Washington, D. C. 
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Hunt, Clara W., International Friendship Through Children’s Books, League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Ass’n, 6 E, 39th St., New York. 

International Council of Religious Education, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago (Teacher Training) 

ager Education Movement, 156 5th Ave., New York (Missions, children of other lands). 

Moore, A. C., Crossroads to Childhood (Doran). 

National Ass’n of Book Publishers, 25 W. 38rd St., New York (Many lists). 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 7th Ave., New York (Problem children behavior, 
mental health). 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (Lists 
for parents, teachers, children). 

National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 4th Ave., New York (Play recreation, 
drama, athletics). 

Stevenson, Lillian, A Child’s Bookshelf (Student Christian Movement, London). 

Terman, Lewis M., and Lima, M., Children’s Reading (Appleton), $2,00. 

U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., Various book lists, from Kindergarten Division 
and from Home Education Division. 


8. Pageants, Plays, Dramas, Programs 
Any denominational publishing house. 
Century, Doran, Scribners, Meigs, Cook, Association, Woman's. 
Frank H. Cheley, 601 Steele St., Denver (for boys). 
J. H. Kuhlman, Publishers, 226 Main St., Londonville, Ohio. 
Missionary Education Movement, 150 5th Ave., New York. 
Pageant Publishers, 1208 S. Hill St., Los Angeles. 
Arthur Radcliffe Pub. Co., Millville, N. J. 


4. Hymn Books, Songs, Cantatas, Music 
Any denominational publishing house. 
The Century Company, 353 4th Ave., New York. 
E. O. Excell Company, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Fullar-Meredith Company, 91 7th Ave., New York. 
Hackleman Book-Music Supply Co., Indianapolis. 
Hall, Mack Co., 21st and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 
Hope Publishing Co., 5715 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
International Projector Corporation, 90 Gold St., New York. 
Rodeheaver Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


5. Films, Slides, Projectors 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester (Projectors). 

DeVry Corporation, 1101 Center St., Chicago (Projectors). 

Educational Screen, Inc., Chicago. 

Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio (slides and slides made). 

Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. (Projectors and slides). 

Mission Boards (foreign and home) of any denomination. 

Motion — Producers and Distributors of America, 469 5th Ave., New York (informa- 
tion 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 5th Ave., New York (lists of films). 

National Committee for Better Films, 70 5th Ave., New York. 

National Pictures Service, Provident Bank Bldg., Cincinnati (projectors, and whole Bible in 


ms). 

Pathe Exchange, 35 W. 45th St., New York eg of films). 

Society for Visual Education, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago (projectors and material). 
Spencer Lens Co., 19 Doat St., Buffalo (projectors). 

Superior Films Corp., Western Mutual Life Ass’n. Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corporation, 247 Park Ave. New York (projectors). 
Underwood and Underwood, 417 5th Ave., New York (projectors and slides). 

Victor Animatograph Co., 307 Victor Bldg., Davenport, Iowa (projectors). 


6. Pictures 
Brown Picture Co., Beverly, Mass. 
Brown, Robertson Co., 8 E. 49th St., New York. 
Curtiss & Cameron, Boston (Copley Prints). 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 
Prang Co., 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
Upper Canada Tract Society, 8 aed St., E. Toronto, Canada. 
Vermont Printing Co., Brattleboro (flash cards). 
W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
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7. Church School Supplies of All Sorts 


Any denominational publishing house. 

Scribners, Meigs, Cook. 

Church Publis ing House, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago (maps). 

Wm. H. Dietz, 20 E. "Randolph St., Chicago. 

Goodenough & Woglom Co., :4 Vesey St., New York. 

Hammond Pub. Co., 49 Oneida St., Milwaukee. 

Hope Press, Mendota, II. 

Miller Pub. Co., Salamanca, N. Y. (hand work). 

> ae Nystrom & Co., 2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago (maps, globes, charts). 
. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


8 Furniture and Equipment 


Seek information from your denominational publishing house. 

American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Thomas Charles Co., 2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 

National School Equipment Co., Port Washington, Wis. 

Standard Blackboard Co., Second and Walnut Sts., St. Louis. 

9. Periodicals 

Denominational. Each of the major denominations has periodicals for its own homes, parents, 
teachers and children. In addition to these, there should be mentioned at least the fol- 
lowing: 

Religious Education (308 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago), 10 times a year. $5.00. 

International Journal of Religious Education (5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago), monthly, $2.00. 

Journal of Education (6 Beacon St., Boston), weekly, $3.00. 

Journal of Religion (U. of Chicago), $3.00. 

Elementary School Journal (U. of Chicago), 10 times a year, $2.50. 

Education (120 Boylston St., Boston), monthly, $4.00. 

Child Study (509 W. 121st St., New York), 8 times a year, $1.00. 

Children, the Magazine for Parents (353 4th Ave., New York), monthly, $3.00. 

The Christian Century (440 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago), weekly, $4.00. 

Progressive Education (10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.), quarterly, $2.00. 

Missionary Review of the World (156 5th Ave., New York), monthly, $2.50. 


For Children 


The American Girl (Girl Scouts, 670 Lexington Ave., New York), monthly, $1.50. 
Boy Life (Boy Scouts, 200 5th Ave., New York), monthly, $2.00. 

Everyland (156 5th Ave., New York), monthly, $1.00. 

St. Nicholas (New York), monthly, $4.00. 

Youths’ Companion (Boston), monthly, $2.50. 

Child Life (Chicago), monthly, $3.00. 


10. Denominational Publishers 


Baptist : 

Judson Press (Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc.), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Congregational : 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Disciples : 


Bethany Press, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis. 

Standard Pub. Co., 8, 9, and Cutter St., Cincinnati. 
Lutheran: 

Augsburg Publication House, 525 S. 4th St., Minneapolis. 

Augustana Publishing House, Rock Island, Ti. 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis. 

Heidelberg Press, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 

Lutheran Book Concern, 55 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 

United Lutheran Publishing House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 

Wartburg Publishing House, 2018 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
Methodist Episcopal: 

Abingdon Press, 150 5th Ave., New York. 

Methodist Book Concern, Chicago, Cincinnati, New York. 
Methodist Episcopal, South: 

Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville. 

Lamar and Whitmore, Nashville. 
Presbyterian : 

Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
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Roman Catholic: 
The Catholic Educational Press, Washington, D. C. 
Southern Baptist : 
Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville. 
Unitarian : 
Beacon Press (Am. Unit. Ass’n), 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
United Brethren: 
Otterbein Press, Dayton. 
Universalist : 
Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


11. Other Publishers 


American Book Co., 330 E. 22nd St., Chicago. 

D. Appleton Co., 25 W. 32nd St., New York. 

Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. 
George Banta Press, Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Boni & Liveright, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York. 
Brentano’s, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Century Co., 353 4th Ave., New York. 

Christian Science Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 

Church Publishing House, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 

Dodd-Mead & Co., 4th Ave. & 30th St., New York. 
George H. Doran Co., 244 Madison Ave., New York. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave., New York. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. 

Ginn & Co., 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 

Harcourt Brace & Co., 161 E. Erie St., Chicago. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 38 W. 32nd St., New York. 
Henry Holt & Co., 19 W. 44th St., New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., Boston. 

The Inquiry, 129 E. 52nd St., New York. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York. 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York. 

Meigs Publishing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Missionary Education Movement, 156 5th Ave., New York. 
Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. 

The New Republic, Inc., 421 W. 21st ’St., New York. 
Open Court, 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

Oxford University Press, 35 W. 32nd St., New York. 
Playground and Recreation Association, 315 4th Ave., New York. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 

Rand, McNally, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 5th Ave., New York. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York. 

A. W. Shaw Co., 660 Cass St., Chicago. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 221 E. Callerten, Chicago. 

Stratford Company, 234 Boylston St., Boston. 

Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia. 

Survey Associates, 112 E. "19th St., New York. 

Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, New York. 

Teachers College Press, Columbia University, New York. 
University of Chicago Press, 5810 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Warwick and York, York, Pa. 

W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 

John C. Winston Co., 285 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 
World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 

Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


announces the first monograph of its new series 


TESTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF RIGHT AND WRONG 








By HUGH HARTSHORNE, MARK A. MAY, and Others 


Cash with Order 75 Cents; Otherwise $1.00 


The six sections which comprise this monograph were first pub- 
lished as separate articles in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Brought 
together and unified in this volume, they form a study which should be 
placed in every college and university library, and cn the desk of every 
scientific investigator into problems of character formation. 
fessors Hartshorne and May are conducting the Character Education 
Inquiry at Teachers College, Columbia University. The present 
volume reports one phase of that inquiry. 


Pro- 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Bopr, B. H., Modern Educational Theories. 

(Macmillan, 1927, 351 pages, $1.80.) 

The past thirty years in education have been 
characterized by unusual activity in a field of 
knowledge known familiarly as the science of 
education. Out of the cauldron of educational 
study, investigation, and discussion there have 
arisen many educational theories, each of which 
has been set forth as a fundamental principle 
to guide educational procedure. 

Between some theories there have been dis- 
agrement; within some, inconsistencies have 
been revealed. In his Modern Educational 
Theories Professor Bode takes the modern 
theories and, in a most readable fashion and 
with clean cut logic, holds the mirror up to 
nature as only a good philosopher is permitted 
to do. Before our eyes pass the curriculum 
theories of Dewey, of Bobbitt, Charters, Sned- 
den, and Kilpatrick. A critique on these con- 
stitutes Part II, Part I being concerned with 
an introduction which implies at least that 
theories of education must be compatible with 
the ideas of an evolutionary democracy. In 
Part III the modern psychology of the behav- 
iorists and near-behaviorists comes in for ap- 
praisement. “Instead of furnishing an account 


of intelligence as a distinctive trait in human 
behavior, this behavioristic psychology merely 


undertakes to make intelligence itself vanish 
without a remainder” (page 177). “The doc- 
trine of satisfyers and annoyers does not prove 
that Thorndike gives a place to intelligence.” 
(page 189.) These theories fall short. Dr. 
Bode insists that there must be a theory of 
“mind,” or of “intelligence.” 

In Part IV, the author critically examines 
education and the democratic ideal. The theo- 
ries concerning culture, scientific method, men- 
tal tests, and special vs. general education are 
all examined. 

He has undertaken a huge task in attempt- 
ing to evaluate all the major theories of educa- 
tion. One person can scarcely be a master of 
each and every one of them. Consequently, 
here and there, one may detect some failure to 
interpret theories with the same meaning as 
the authors of these theories meant them to 
possess. Occasionally there is a deviation from 
the main topic, caused, no doubt, from the at- 
tempt to evaluate a multiplicity of theories. 

The book should be read widely, not by the 
beginner, but by those who have understand- 
ing and mastery of and belief in some educa- 
tional theories. The reader will be met with 
some fine distinctions, but in judging these 
distinctions he may be led to higher truth. It 
is not easy to lead a man—even a scientific 
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man—of settled belief to see from another side 
a thing which he sees from one side only, but 
in reading this book one will be led to see from 
new angles some of the old beliefs to which 
he retains allegiance. Some of these may 
suffer in beneficence and beauty, but the reader 
will be stimulated to justify his theories with 
searching, clarifying analysis. 
J. M. Hughes, Northwestern University. 


BraDEN, SAMUEL Ray, The Psychology of 
Character; Some Psychological Aspects of 
Moral Training. (University of Missouri, 
1924, 135 pages.) 

The author begins with the assumption that 
human nature can be modified and proceeds to 
discuss how it may be “changed, improved, 
corrected, and permanently directed.” After a 
comprehensive discussion of the meaning of 
morality and its relation to the welfare of the 
individual and society, he answers the ques- 
tion: “What shall be taught?” In this answer 
he stresses the necessity of a conception of 
morality which is essentially positive; which 
demands training along with information. 
“The man who is educated morally is not 
merely ‘good’ in general; he is ‘good’ specific- 
ally because he sees the necessity for moral 
discernment in specific acts which make up his 
total life (Page 23). 

There is a very good chapter on the nature 
of learning with specific application of the laws 
of learning, 1s stated by Thorndike, to the par- 
ticular phase of education and training in- 
volved. This is followed by an outlining of 
the philosophies underlying certain methods of 
teaching some of the virtues, and by experi- 
mental data showing the necessity of, and 
value in, a study of the nature of the indi- 
vidual. 

Dr. Braden maintains that, since the child’s 
character is the resultant of innumerable re- 
sponses to specific situations both within and 
without the school, the home, and the church, 
moral training must be the concern of all per- 
sens and all institutions in the community. In 
successive chapters he takes up problems inci- 
dent to Punishment, Games, Work and 
Literature and shows their significance in the 
moral development of the individual. 

This study, because of its universality of 
appeal, should interest not only parents and 
teachers but all who share with them responsi- 
bility for the moral development of young peo- 
ple. The treatment of the philosophies un- 
derlying the various plans, both tried and 
proposed, is comprehensive and interesting. The 
suggestions as to ways and means of provid- 
ing positive moral training in the home, the 
school, the church, and the community are 
valuable. In the study as a whole there is 
more of philosophy and sociology than of 
psychology. And many of the conclusions 
stated in Chapter XIII are not natural out- 
growths of the study but rather opinions of 
the author as to what parents, teachers, news- 
papermen, and others “might” do or “ought” 
to do individually or through institutions to 
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insure an environment favorable to moral de- 
velopment. fs 
Floyd S. Gove, Drake University. 


Cuaprett, Crovis G., Familiar Failures. 

(Doran 1927, 164 pages. $1.60 net.) 

A group of biographical studies that reveal 
causes of failure to develop character values 
properly. The author takes men and women 
from the Bible who failed, describes their situa- 
tion, and analyzes the causes of failure. The 
sinner who reads the book is perfectly con- 
scious of how well the shoe fits both the an- 
cient character and himself. For instance, 
there is Ahab, who preferred four hundred 
prophets who would tell him pleasant lies to 
the one uncompromising prophet who would 
speak the truth. Ahab’s weakness caused his 
downfall. 

The book illustrates a very useful method of 
religious education: tell the tale in terms of 
the other fellow, as Nathan the prophet told 
David the story of the poor man’s ewe, and 
show one his shortcomings in the mirror of 
another’s guilt. It is the method of a tale with 
a moral, but the moral is so clear that it does 
not have to be told. A second value of the 
book lies in the analysis it makes of causes of 
failure in character development. The author 
traces the more serious defects back to more 
simple life attitudes (not character traits), and 
reveals in story form how the little foxes are 
ultimately able to destroy the vines. Every de- 
fect in character, the author claims, originates 
in some small tendency which could, in earlier 
stages, be easily corrected. Carried to ex- 
treme, as with the young man who preferred 
riches to Jesus, the fault becomes, in the crisis, 
destructive of the finer values. A third value 
lies in the very evident purpose of the author 
to help those who read to a better type of 
life. BST. 


Fospicx, H. E., A Pilgrimage to Palestine. 

(Macmillan, 1927, 332 pages. $2.50). 

Dr. Fosdick spent four months in Palestine 
and fell so deeply in love with the country and 
with the memories which his visit stirred that 
he had to write a book about it. He has fol- 
lowed a rather unusual order. After an initial 
chapter which gives the general lay of the land, 
he steps into history and writes the successive 
chapters of the book about successive historical 
epochs. Through this means he covers Pales- 
tine many times, but each time with a different 
point of view. As a result, the reader who is 
somewhat familiar with the biblical narrative, 
finds in the book a splendid, thrilling resume 
of biblical history. 

It is a book that will be read in a single 
sitting (whether one begins it with that in view 
or not). As a means of gaining a bird’s-eye 
picture this study is mighty good. One should 
place along side of Doctor Fosdick’s Pilgrim- 
age Professor Case’s recent biography of Jesus. 
A thoughtful coincident reading of these two 
volumes would be vitally cai, | — 
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GoLIGHTLY, THomas J., The Present Status of 
the Teaching of Morals in the Public High 
Schools. (George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1926, 134 pages.) 

This book is a survey of the way in which 
character education is sponsored by state sys- 
tems of education and taught in individual 
school systems. After a brief historical state- 
ment, the writer presents factual material con- 
cerning character education courses—material 
which shows the antiquated methods still used 
in many places, as well as some of the most 
recent developments. Thirteen states require 
the teaching of morals, but the material pre- 
sented to the teacher varies all the way from 
the bar injunction to teach morals to fairly 
well developed courses of study. The same 
variation is true of town and city schools. De- 
tails of courses are given. Particularly stim- 
ulating are the plans developed by Oakland, 
California, and Denver. 

In addition to the material on character de- 
velopment courses, the book summarizes the 
results obtained by sending a questionnaire to 
teachers and public school administrators re- 
garding thei: opinions as to how morals may 
best be taught, which subjects are best fitted 
for the teaching of morals, etc. 

The book is filled with factual material and 
gives an excellent cross section of the present 
status of character education. me So 6. 


Stamp, Sir Jos1aH, The Christian Ethic as an 
Economic Factor. (The Epworth Press, 
London, 1927, 107 pages, 2s net.) 

The Christian ethic is declared to be more 
than doctrine and teaching. It is a dynamic 
influencing man’s will to do, in addition to 
affecting his knowledge of what he should do. 
It must be interpreted to apply to modern life 
with its economic problems. 

The question is discussed whether as efficient 
industrial leaders can be chosen on the basis 
of service as on the basis of profits. Appar- 
ently agreement is had with Marshall, that “A 
motive is supplied by a definite amount of 
money required or offered. It is this definite 
and exact money measurement of the steadiest 
motives in business life which has enabled eco- 
nomics far to outrun every other branch of the 
study of man.” 

Following that discussion, the author indi- 
cates that economic laws are as much entitled 
to freedom from adverse criticism on ethical 
grounds as are the laws of physics and chemis- 
try. He says: “Those who are devoting them- 
selves patiently, without hope of any reward 
but the discovery of truth, to elucidating the 
problem of the trade cycle and credit control 
deserve just as well of their fellow men as 
those who are conducting cancer research.” 

Warm and cold hearts cannot determine the 
purchasing power of money. “Mere wishes are 
of no avail against economic forces.” The fact 
and not the motive is the basis of considera- 
tion. In modern society the same regard for 
mercy and for generosity held by the individual 
cannot be exacted of the group. The trustee 


acting for his organization seeks to be just, 
but he cannot give away the cloak and coat also 
of his principals. But the individual must be 
constantly on guard that a high level of public 
morality and Christian excellence be main- 
tained. 

Modern problems being basically economic, 
the pulpit cannot ignore them if it is to be 
helpful to the pews. This calls, it is pointed 
out, for some training of ministerial students 
in economics when in college. The minister 
should not only know the problem, but should 
have some knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of value. The difference between 
America and Europe, it is intimated, is the 
difference between achievement and amuse- 
ment. 

The author urges the need of man’s heart to 
recognize the great spiritual and moral possi- 
bilities and of his mind to grasp the need for 
study and growth, that the all prevailing eco- 
nomic laws be rightly applied. While the race 
inherits material progress, the individual must 
fight the battle for moral progress largely with 
himself. 

Elmer C. Griffith, Kalamazoo College. 


Lennes, N. J., Whither Democracy. (Harper, 

1927, 370 pages, $3.00.) 

This is an interesting speculative study based 
on Galton’s theory of heredity, and on mental 
tests and measurements as affording a basis for 
the determination of the various abilities that 
different occupations require. Facts are gleaned 
from various sources to establish the conclu- 
sion that our open class system will eventually 
develop into a closed hereditary class at the 
bottom “so dull by native inheritance that they 
cannot be taught to do anything more difficult, 
contented with their lot, feeling instinctively 
that they cannot plan for themselves—that they 
need a boss” (page 260), and a closed heredi- 
tary class at the top who “will reign” . . . by 
their superior intelligence and ability (page 
264). This thesis is supported by the common 
stock argument—analogy between man and the 
lower animals. 

There are three things that render the argu- 
ment defective in a general way. 

In the first place, the author holds that the 
child inherits from his parent. This theory of 
heredity is no longer held by students of the 
problem. Furthermore, the author regards 
heredity as a constant which is fast becoming 
an absolute. But as a matter of fact it is a 
variable which functions along side another 
variable, environment. For purposes of this 
thesis, environment is non-existent save as it 
functions to hasten the process of making her- 
edity absolute. 

In the second place, the author gives no 
place to a middle class. He mentions it spar- 
ingly, but consistently gives it no place in the 
world that is to be when migration from mid- 
dle to upper or lower class has had its course. 
In fact, a middle class cannot exist in such a 
scheme as the author envisages. 

In the third place, the author has evidently 
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forgotten the Hegelian dialectic. In every 
process there are thesis, association, and an- 
tithesis. The author’s definition of democracy 
has made a further understanding of it unnec- 
essary, apparently. That one should be able to 
rise to a higher social level is only one feature 
of democracy. It is just_as much democracy 
for one to be able to remain in the calling in 
which he is called and be all that any human 
is heir to, as it is for him to be able to get 
out. And since the disappearance of the pub- 
lic domain, quite effective barriers have arisen 
to keep strong men back with their working 
fellows. Witness the organized labor move- 
ment. Perhaps this is not democracy; at any 
rate it is a part of the process that is going on 
in our open class system. 

Society, with all its problems, may be much 
more stable than this study admits. 

L. D. Weyand, William Jewell College. 


PorreNBERGER, A. T., Applied Psychology. 

(Appleton, 1927, 586 pages, $4.00.) 

This volume succeeds the earlier book of the 
same title published by Hollingsworth and Pof- 
fenberger in 1917. The earlier work pioneered 
in the field as a general text and has enjoyed 
a wide and deserving popularity. A period of 
ten years does not always justify revision of a 
general text. In this case the rapid advance 
of applied psychology has made a complete re- 
writing imperative. While the new volume 
follows roughly the organization of the old, 
it is in every sense an entirely new work. 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
first deals with the factors affecting the com- 
petence of individuals regardless of occupa- 
tion. The second deals with the special prob- 
lems of the different occupations. The first 
six chapters of Part I present the bearing of 
modern dynamic psychology on the personality 
and competence of the individual. Special em- 
phasis is placed on original nature, inherited 
capacities, individual differences, conditions for 
effective work, learning and thinking, and on 
suggestion. These are fundamental principles 
and apply generally to all individuals and all 
fields of activity. 

The next seven chapters, completing Part I, 
deal with the multitude of specific factors de- 
termining the individual’s ability and perfor- 
mance. Here are discussed the influence of 
age and sex; of work, fatigue, rest and sleep; 
of ventilation, illumination, climate and 
weather; of distraction; and of such drugs 
as tobacco, alcohol and caffeine. 

It is Part II which reflects the progress of 
the last decade. The first four chapters are 
entirely new. They are concerned primarily 
with problems of vocational selection by means 
of interviews, by letters of application, by 
phrenology and physiognomy, by trait ratings, 
and by measures of intelligence, special ca- 
pacities, temperament, interest, and character. 
In the short period of ten years a very large 
amount of research of quite uneven merit has 
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been given to these problems. The author has 
shown exceptional discrimination in his selec- 
tion for illustration and in his analysis of 
studies in this new and difficult field. 

There follows several chapters on each of 
the familiar topics of industrial and business 
psychology, the psychology of law and medi- 
cine, and a final chapter on educational psy- 
chology. With the exception of this final 
chapter, which covers a field too large for ade- 
quate treatment in a general text, these chap- 
ters present a wealth of carefully selected new 
material. 

Two changes in emphasis are to be noted. 
The earlier volume made some pretense of 
adequately presenting the important researches 
in the field. Ten years of progress have made 
such an attempt impossible. The wealth of 
concrete researches presented are used pri- 
marily to illustrate methods, procedures, and 
points of view. The mushroom growth of a 
decade has seen a good many haphazard and 
inadequately controlled studies. The book is 
rightly full of warnings as to the dangers and 
pitfalls involved in research in this field. Minor 
changes include the addition of many illustra- 
tions charts, tables, and notes referring to spe- 
cific studies. 

The author’s distinctive contribution is in 
Part II. Perhaps because much of the old 
material remains, Part I seems more dull and 
academic. In comparison, Part II lives and 
moves. It is full of the zest of things done, 
of problems solved, of goals achieved. 

‘ Frank K. Shuttleworth, State University of 
ow. 


Rozsack, A. A., The Psychology of Character. 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1927, 594 pages, $5.50.) 
_ A new attitude toward the major problems 
in the field of ethics has been evidenced since 
the work of Miss Downey in her Will-Tem- 
perament tests. In recent years many problems 
relating to character have been approached 
from the angle of experimental investigation 
and this work has been done chiefly by psy- 
chologists. This new approach has _necessi- 
tated a review of the whole subject of charac- 
ter, historically and critically, and this has 
been excellently done in Dr. Roback’s book. 


The work is divided into four sections, with 
the first two almost entirely historical, the first 
section dealing with temperament and the sec- 
ond with character. In these historical por- 
tions a very detailed analysis of the origin and 
development of these two phases of personal- 
ity is found. The study of character com- 
mences with Theophrastus, who in a series of 
thirty sketches of human types took his place 
as the pioneer in characterology. The method 
used by this ancient writer was descriptive and 
is the precursor of many treatises of this type. 
A second distinct method of approach, the ex- 
- mommed or scientific, was inaugurated by 

ippocrates and Galen. The development of 
this tradition forms what is called the “hu- 
moral doctrine” and finally shifted into the 
age-long study of temperament. Beginning 
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with these Greek views the theories of more 
than fifty writers are discussed, some in great 
detail, in these two sections. It might be ques- 
tioned whether too large a proportion of the 
book is not here given to many details that 
might have been omitted without interfering 
with the clarity of the text and leaving more 
space for presentation of recent movements. 

In part three an attempt is made to evaluate 
the more modern approaches to character fun- 
damentals through psycho-analysis, psychiatry, 
struktur psychology, behaviorism, endocrinol- 
ogy. Each of these chapters is exceptionally 
well done. 

A later chapter in this section is titled “The 
American Experimental Contribution” and is 
one of the most vital in the book. A number 
of voices in the philosophical field, among the 
chief that of Professor Starbuck, have been 
raised in favor of a more definite experimen- 
tal approach to the problems of conduct; claim- 
ing there should be developed a psychology of 
ethics. This chapter is a surprising revelation 
of the amount of work that has already been 
done along this line. Aside from the experi- 
mental method used in the Will-Temperament 
tests, the author cites the work done by Voel- 
ker, Cady, Terman, Raubenheimer, May, Hart- 
shorn, Slaght, and others, in using an experi- 
mental technique that is taking character in- 
vestigation away from the field of arm-chair 
theorists into the realm of laboratory investiga- 
tions. These pioneer workers are laying the 
foundations for a new knowledge of character 
based on carefully worked out tests. The 
author does not seem to be in full sympathy 
with this modern trend, but gives a fairly com- 
plete survey of this distinctly American con- 
tribution. 

In part four Dr. Roback presents his own 
theory, in which he falls back on the method 
of introspective analysis that many ethicists are 
abandoning. His definition of character is an 
excellent one and reveals the essentials of his 
view. It is stated as “an enduring psycho- 
physical disposition to inhibit instinctive im- 
pulses in accordance with a regulative prin- 
ciple.” Many modernists to the contrary, the 
writer still holds to the instinct theory. He 
pushes aside as irrelevant all criticisms and ac- 
cepts the traditional list of instincts and adds 
one or two of his own. The man of character 
“exercises a distributed inhibitory power.” In- 
stead of man being controlled by his instincts, 
if he has character, he possesses power to in- 
hibit them in accordance with certain rational 
principles, such as truth and justice. The 
more this control, the stronger the character. 
The author acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Emerson for the basis of his theory. While 
his analysis of character sources is interesting 
and suggestive, it is not entirely convincing. 

His constructive section is somewhat disap- 
pointing, and chiefly from the failure to use 
the modern methods of attack in the investiga- 
tion of character. As presenting a painstaking 
and careful survey of the background for pres- 
ent day research and placing the problems in 
their historical setting, the book will prove 


peg napa to all students of this fascinating field 


of the 
W. E. Slaght, Cornell College, Iowa. 


THompson, J. C., Bob’s Hike to the Holy City. 
(BP: €. Kirkbride Bible Company, Indianapo- 
lis, 1927, 287 pages.) 

This book is a new version of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, prepared for children. The pilgrim 
is a Boy Scout who is encouraged by his 
Grandfather Wiseman to undertake the jour- 
ney to the Holy City. He does so, and his 
journeys furnish the material for the book. 
The author pictures two paths, usually parallel, 
the one a little more difficult, the other a little 
more rosy. Each path leads the traveller into 
situations where there is plenty of pleasure, 
the difference lying largely in the motivation 
with which one seeks the pleasure and in the 
excesses to which those on the lower road are 
likely to be led. Duty often calls the Scout 
into service, sometimes into dangerous service, 
but in this he finds greater pleasure than in 
the excesses into which those travellers fall 
when they seek pleasure for its own sake. Some 
pleasures of sight and sense are dangerous be- 
cause of the tendencies of those who begin them 
to continue beyond the limits of safety. Others 
are dangerous because they are exercised at 
the expense of the individuals own good, or at 
the cost of the moral welfare of others. Sel- 
fishness never wins. 

There is free intercourse between the travel- 
lers on the two paths. It is a simple matter 
for one on the Hill Trail to pass over to the 
Rosy Pathway and for a time to run the risks 
of living in folly. It is not difficult for the 
traveller on the lower road to pass over to the 
highway. Salvation may be sought at any time. 
In the course of his travels Bob, the hero, 
wins his sister, his parents, and six friends 
from the Rosy Pathway to the Hill Trail. 

The book is written in allegorical terms very 
similar to the style of Pilgrim’s Progress and 
contains characters whose function in the story 
is indicated by their names—Syd Riskit, Joe 
Swipe, Mrs. Sympathy, Peter Bragg. There 
is Hard Exam Hill, Money Town, and Try- 
Again Path. 

The reviewer gave the book to two boys, nine 
and ten years of age respectively. Each one 
devoured it in less than a day—and it is a 
rather bulky volume for youngsters. They 
talked about it for a week. One wanted to 
take the book to show his public school teacher. 
Each one understood clearly the allegory and 
caught the religious and moral values which 
the story attempts to teach. 

There is no book just like this for younger 
children. It may be possible that this volume 
will bring to them the same rich experience 
which its older companion has brought to older 
adolescents through the years. i, 2 


Tuwinc, Eucene, Unto the Least. (Doran, 
1927, 182 pages, $1.35 net.) 
There are narratives like those contained in 
Begbie’s Twice Born Men which tug at one’s 
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emotions as he reads. That is the case with 
this group in twenty-three stories; character 
studies of persons in need. They reveal every- 
day opportunities for vital, personal, religious 
service, and show how sometimes the priest 
and the Levite appear, but how, occasionally, 
there is a good Samaritan. 

The purpose of the author, which he carries 
through fairly well to success, lies not only 
in the emotion-moving power of his narratives, 
but in his analysis of the reasons why one be- 
comes a good Samaritan or a Levite. The de- 
termination rests primarily on an attitude of 
shyness or inertia, common to most people, 
which leads one in the presence of need to feel 
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an inconvenience in meeting the need personal- 
ly. Those who succumb to this hesitation are 
in the class of the Levites. They may feel 
the impulse to be helpful, but do nothing. 
Those who successfully overcome their hesita- 
tion, and help the needy person, become Sa- 
maritans. Fundamentally, both groups feel the 
same impulse to help. The author challenges 
his readers, most of whom he feels to be of 
the weaker type, to contribute financially to the 
support of those more dynamic souls who will 
undertake the personal service. An under- 
lying purpose of the volume is, of course, to 
encourage the reader to engage in such philan- 
thropic service himself. Lot. Ee 
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CHRISTIANITY 


By Charles Guignebert. Prof. of History of 
Christianity, University of Paris 

“It is a paradox that the oldest university in 
the world founded by Christianity should pro- 
duce what promises to be the future textbook 
of religious liberalism.”—Kansas City Journal. 
“Professor Guignebert is temperamentally 
neither a theologian nor an agnostic of the 
crusading type. Primarily he is a_ historian, 
capable of touching the most controversial 
subjects with the impersonal detachment 
profound scholarship... Whatever discussion 
may be raised by this important book, its 
readability and the vitality of its style cannot 
be in question.”—Philadelphia Record. 
“Though, happily, not written as an exploit in 
popularization, the work is not beyond the 
understanding of any trained reader.””—Spring- 
field Republican. Price $4.50 


A PILGRIMAGE TO 
PALESTINE 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick. Author of 

“The Modern Use of the Bible” 
Pretty nearly every square foot of Palestine 
had something informing to say to this life- 
long Bible lover “‘concerning the Scriptures.” 
Colored Frontispiece. Price $2.50 
Why spend a dollar on a trinket when you can 
now buy Fosdick’s “Modern Use of the Bible” 
for 90 cents? 


THE WRESTLE OF RELIGION 
WITH TRUTH 


By Henry Nelson Wieman. Author of “Re- 
ligious Experience and Scientific Method” 
With the appearance of “The Wrestle of Re- 
ligion with Truth’ Wieman takes an assured 
place as a constructive thinker of the first rank 
in the field of religion.””— Christian Century. 

Price $2.50 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
ENGLISH HYMN 
By Frederick J. Gillman 
A comprehensive survey of its subject which 
students of the psychology of worship will 
greatly prize. Its three hundred pages of text 


constitute a rich treasury of general informa- 
tion. Illustrated. Price $2.50 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDA- 
ISM COMPARE NOTES 

By H. F. Rall and S. S. Cohon 
A Methodist theological professor gives an ex- 
position of his Christianity to the theological 
student body of Hebrew Union College and one 
of its professors returns the compliment and 
gives an exposition of his Judaism to the stu- 
dent body of Garrett Biblical Institute. 
You will agree that this is something new in 
the way of “better relations between Jew and 
Christian.” Price $2.00 








A MANUAL GRAMMAR OF 
THE GREEK NEW 


TESTAMENT 
By H. E. Dana and J. R. Mantey 
A handbook adapted to all the needs of the 
average student as well as a compendium of all 
the essential points of Greek new Testament 
grammar. Price $4. 


NEW STUDIES IN MYSTICAL 
RELIGION 
By Rufus M. Jones. Author of “The Inner 
Life,” Etc. 


Back of it is ripe scholarship but it is written 
for the general reader interested in the verities 
and realities of vital religion. Price $1.75 


THE RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 
By Angus S. Woodburne 


An original and stimulating inquiry into what 
constitutes the difference of species between 
the religious attitude and that of the (1) scien- 
tist, (2) the artist, and (3) the moralist. 

Price $2.50 


THE RELIGIOUS MIND. 
By C. K. Mahoney (Dakota Wesleyan) 
Credits religious concepts rationally based on 
the experiences of religion with the ability to 
perform the same function as that performed 
by the concepts similarly based on other phases 
of experience. Price $2.00 


THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
By Charles C. Josey 
A psychology of religion that endeavors to 
conserve and not destroy the religious faith of 
its students. Price $2.50 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 
WITH THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 
By Frank Eakin 
Technicalities are reduced to the minimum be- 
cause prepared directly and exclusively for the 
rank and file of church people who are inter- 
ested only in the kind of knowledge that they 


can readily understand and put to practical use. 
Price 


LEARNING RELIGION FROM 
FAMOUS AMERICANS 
By Ralph D. Owen 

Presents to its students this problem: what 
makes a religious man? 

No subject can bear fruit in education today 
that is not vitally related to other subjects. 
History is here linked with religion and ethics. 
Source material provided from the lives of 
thirty (30) famous Americans—Bradford, Frank- 
lin, Adams, Wilson, Wanamaker, Howard 
Kelly, etc. Price $2.50 


At your book store or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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